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A bristling sixteen-inch gun guarding 


our coastline... 

—and a small microscope protecting 
the purity of our food... 

BOTH are important symbols of 
national defense. 

Helping to safeguard the nation’s 
health are scores of Sealtest Laboratories. 
In the plants of Sealtest milk and ice 
cream companies, ““Men in White” are 
constantly testing, checking and super- 
vising the purity of these vital foods. 
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They bring to your community—to 
the milk your children drink . . . the ice 
cream your family eats—the combined 
skill and experience of the entire Sealtest 
Laboratory System. 

This added care, this complete labora- 
tory supervision, costs you not one 
penny more. So—as a measure of health 
defense, why not look for the red-and- 
white Sealtest Symbol of quality, purity 
and wholesomeness when you buy 
milk, ice cream and other dairy products? 


Tune in the Rudy Vallee—Sealtest Program, Thursdays at 10 P.M., e.d.t., NBC Red Network 


Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies are subsidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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THIS SYMBOL IDENTIFIES 
MILK, ICE CREAM AND OTHER 
DAIRY PRODUCTS PRODUCED 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF 
LABORATORY PROTECTION 
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The Firm’s 
Saving Money with 
Plymouths, eh, Fred? 








Right, Mr. Burns! 
It's a Mighty Good 
Thing we Switched! 

































HOW INDEPENDENT 


ON “ALL 3” ENGINEERING: 


GARAGE MECHANICS VOTED 





PLYMOUTH 
CAR sae 


CAR a 


In a recent nation-wide poll, inde- 
pendent garage men were asked: 
**Which of ‘All 3’ low-priced cars 


Plymouth got the most votes! 








do you consider Best-Engineered?”’ 





HIS BEAUTIFUL new Plymouth 

is actually lowest-priced of“‘All3” 

on many models...yet it gives you 
more in every way! 

Driving is easier and more comfort- 

able. You get the big gasoline savings 





of a super-high 6.70 to 1 compression 
ratio. And only Plymouth of “All 3” 
gives you the protection of new Safety 
Rim Wheels! Prices are subject to 
change without notice. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


Plymouth 











MR. BURNS: Nice work, Fred! 
We saved with Plymouth's price— 
and | see that our operating costs 
are down all around! 


FRED: And have you talked with 
the men? They say that the Plym- 
ouths are easier to handle...and 
are a lot smoother-riding! 


MR, BURNS: There's a real 


difference in low-priced cars. 


FRED: You bet there is! Plymouth 
has the greatest power per pound 
of weight and the longest wheel- 
base of “All 3” low-priced cars. 
And don’t forget we're money 
ahead when we trade! 


MR. BURNS: And how do you 
figure that, Fred? 


FRED: Plymouth brings higher 
resale prices, Mr. Burns. It's the car 
that stands up best! 









CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 
NO. 1 CAR 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 


NEW PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS 


NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP cuts haul- NEW PANEL DELIVERY combines 


big load space with 
handling 


cnlinsdngsllng Aalividles. 


Its smart appearance is a distinct 
advertising asset to any business. 
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THE STRATEGY OF WAR 

Back in 1935, President Roosevelt made 
his famous Chicago speech in which he 
pledged the Administration to a “con- 
certed effort” with other peace-loving na- 
tions to “quarantine” aggressor nations. 
Today that pledge is beginning to take 
form as the eventual strategy of the war 
against the Axis. The “quarantine,” as 
this article shows, will be based on the 
superior naval and economic power of 
America’s and Britain’s forces. Read how 
the Axis must break out into the world’s 
oceans to certify its conquests . . . read how 
the democracies expect to cripple that plan. 


DRreINSe 0 PAU, .nccssscesssssssesens ga 
America’s most likely trouble spot is the 
Philippines. This outpost stands directly 
in the path of Japan’s expected thrust 
toward the rich Dutch East Indies. What 
form of attack will the Japanese probably 
launch? What are the chances of the 
Philippines holding out? What, exactly, 
can the United States do to defend its 
rights in the whole Pacific area? These are 
questions of the moment . . . answered in 
this week’s article on the basis of informa- 
tion from high naval and military circles. 


CHANGING THE DRAFT LAW........ Po ta 
All signs point to a very thorough over- 
hauling of the present Selective Service 
Act. In the cards are provisions for lower- 
ing the age limits, exempting skilled de- 
fense workers, striking a more nearly uni- 
form balance among the 6,200 local draft 
boards. The changes, according to infor- 
mation made available to The United 
States News, are dictated by military and 
economic exigencies. See what effect the 
proposed draft changes will have on the 
American home, business and defense. 


PRINS FEAIETS: RED... cccccscssssiocsees P.14 
Today Washington is the focus of a scram- 
ble for defense plant sites. Businessmen 
are coming to realize that defense produc- 
tion opens new and far-reaching lines of 
industrial development. The War Depart- 
ment, however, is hard-boiled about want- 
ing production where results can be had 
quickly and efficiently. Presented in this 
article are the primary factors that have 
guided and will guide the Government in 
its selection of defense industry sites. A 
“must” article for every businessman. 


THE RACE FOR AIR POWER............ P. 16 
For the first time since the start of hos- 
tilities, Nazi plane production superiority 
has been cracked. From now on that crack 
will widen with each passing hour. As this 
week’s Pictogram reveals, the United States 
and Britain are now turning out more 
fighter and bomber planes than Germany. 
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A reading of the article will show why it 
has been possible for the democracies to 
begin outstripping the Axis in combat 
plane production. 


AUTOS, QUOTAS, CONTROLS...... P. 18 
The recent laconic announcement that 
automobile production will be curtailed 
raises many questions of immediate in- 
terest to car sellers and car buyers. In 
Washington, as this article reports, it may 
be taken as a sign of the times .. . re- 
vealing the extent to which the Govern- 
ment is prepared to go in directing private 
business operations in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 


PRIGES: WHAT'S (OEE? .ccccsscsseeess P. oe 
Government price control—so far—has 
been relatively mild. Ahead is the prospect 
of much more vigorous action by OPACS. 
Taking no chances, Leon Henderson and 
his colleagues are planning a frontal at- 
tack on all prices that threaten to sky- 
rocket. How is this task to be carried out? 
This week’s Newsgram gives the answers. 


TAG PIED sscccinns asisesscocccsacese P. 34 
Three weeks of tax talk still hasn’t hatched 
the golden revenue egg for Congress. Rea- 
son is that tax-minded Congressmen must 
come to some decision as to just whose 
toes will have to be stepped on. “The Fi- 
nance Week” presents the problems as 
they face Capitol Hill. 


MEET WILLIAM H. DAVIS.............. P. 43 
Few people in official Washington enjoy 
their jobs more than William H. Davis. 
As a crack defense strike mediator, his 
technique is near-perfect. This week, Mr. 
Davis confides the secret of how to make 
friends and influence strike settlements. 
Presented is his formula for successful 
mediation. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEWSG VU) Washington, D. C. 


These decisions already are made by the White House..... 

1. Vital American interests require that British and American navies con- 
tinue their control of the world's oceans. 

2. This control of more than a century is threatened by danger of British 
defeat that would carry with it a loss of support for U. S. from the British Navy. 

3. Time is at hand for direct action by the U. S. Navy to assure that Eng- 
land and the other key points of sea power are not lost. 

4. More than mere convoy may be necessary to make certain that there is no 
successful challenge to the supremacy of British and American fleets. 

Cabinet officers are revealing these decisions; are making known, with 
White House approval, the coming course of action. Whether it's to be called 
war is regarded by officials as immaterial. Probability is that it's not. 

But: Official view is that U. S. built a navy to do a job and now the job's 
to be done; that it's better to maintain the power of a navy by use than to lose 
that power by failure to use when the test comes. So: The strong prospect is 
that a period of action is very near at hand. 

















To become increasingly clear are these pointS..ece 

First, Hitler possesses the world's most powerful army, the world’s most 
powerful land-based air force. 

Second, Britain and U. S. possess the world's most powerful fleets, the 
world's most powerful ship-based air forces. 

As a result: Test will be whether Hitler with land and air power can break 
the strangle hold of sea and air power; whether Hitler will be able to organize 
successfully a continent--full of conquered people, possessing inadequate raw 
materials, inadequate food, hemmed in and undergoing air attack. 

Attitude of this Government appears to be that he cannot do it; that he is 
in for trouble and eventual defeat, if Britain can be held up. 














’ Effort to compare Hitler's strength with U. S.-British strength is futile. 

The reason why: Hitler's power is military power; U. S.-British power is 
naval power. His is the power to conquer; ours and Britain's the power to 
strangle. 

But: Britain's vulnerability to air attack, even to land attack, is a com- 
plicating factor; is a cause for the call to U. S. for aid. 

To be understood: Britain standing is a naval and air base for use in at- 
tacking and blockading Europe. Britain conquered is a naval and air base for 
use by Europe in operating against U. S. 

It's important to understand these distinctions if official moves are to 
be understood in the period ahead. 








From now on..... 
Armament moves into first place as a national interest. The "crack-down" 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


period will from now on take the place of the "business-as-usual" period. 

This means..... 

More and more industries turning out goods for civilian use will be faced 
with shortages of materials that are useful also in armament production. 

Individuals with more and more money to spend will compete for dwindling 
Supplies of many of the things that they want to buy. 

Rising demand hitting against a limited supply will create pressure for a 
sharp price rise; will lead to more and more use of Government control power. 

Yet: Today's armament demands are just a sample; are to be doubled within 
the next year; are to rise to $30,000,000,000 a year under plans now being laid. 

To meet this situation..... 

Leon Henderson proposes: (1) A big expansion program for key industries to 
assure more steel, more aluminum, more of other commodities; (2) a use of tax- 
ing power to siphon off excess income in the hands of individuals. 

Marriner Eccles proposes: Pretty much the same thing that Henderson pro- 
poses, with some change of emphasis in taxation. 

Everybody expects: (1) greatly increased taxation; (2) widespread use of 
rationing in industry; (3) growing shortages of goods for civilian use; (4) much- 
expanded Government authority to guide industry. 

















Outlook is for important changes in the draft law; for some change of em- 
phasis in the whole policy of building an army. 

Emphasis one year ago was upon speed; upon getting as many men as possible 
into training as quickly as possible; upon meeting an emergency situation. 

Emphasis now is upon quality; upon building a moderate-sized, but highly 
trained, army, with as little as possible upsetting effect upon industry and 
upon individuals. 

This means..... 

A probable lowering of age Jimit from 35 to 30 or 26 years. 

A probable centering of administration in Washington to create more uni- 
formity of policy in exemptions of skilled workers. 

A_ probable continuing limit of 1,300,000 on the size of the army to be built 
at this time. _ 

Most attention in the period ahead will be devoted to the Navy and air force; 
will center on the arms of service most likely to see action. 




















Roosevelt still balks at the idea of giving businessmen a bigger role in 
defense; still insists on favoring New Dealers. 

President is demanding results. But: He is not permitting industry to 
build its over-all plan for getting those results; is not placing confidence 
in the managers of private industry. The result: A halting performance in many 
lines of production; a lack of co-ordination. 

Armament is growing in volume, but on a hit-or-miss basis. 











It still is White House strategy to keep big foreign policy issues out of 
Congress, to accept vote on Lend-Lease Bill as giving authority for action. 

In general: Isolationists command about a third of Senate-House votes. 
Roosevelt could get indorsement for most actions, but only after long Senate debate. 

Convoys: Very unlikely to be opposed in any formal Congress action. 

Ship transfers: Senate is expected to join House in approval after debate. 

Crop loans: About a 50-50 chance that they will be increased to 85 per cent 
of “parity” for corn, wheat, cotton. 

Taxes: To be debated, in and out of committee, until July or later. 

Labor: Both houses intend to keep antistrike bills on ice for time being. 
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Nobody Working Here! 


You steer... 7G Duwe does the work! 


YOURE not at work, when you're Fluid Driving. 
You're steering today’s most ingenious and obedi- 
ent car... and you'll get a big kick out of it! 


Fluid Drive is the first new motor car feature in 
years that does something really big for the driver! 


You never quite get over the wonder of gears that 
are shifted for you... of power applied through oil, 
so smoothly that you can’t make it jerk or buck! 


WHY SHIFT GEARS? 


You put on the brakes for a traffic light... but you 
stay in high gear position! You glide 


In all your normal driving, you drive this way... and 
you realize what a lot of tiresome work there is in ordi- 
nary driving... and what a relief Fluid Driving brings. 


Try Fluid Drive with Vacamatic transmission at 
your Chrysler dealer’s. It’s standard equipment on 
most Chrysler models this year and only a few dollars 
extra on the lowest-price Chryslers. So it’s quite 
inexpensive ... and so delightful you'll never want 
to go back to the old-fashioned way of driving. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is waiting for you to 
know all about Fluid Driving. A phone call from you 
will bring a Chrysler to your door! 





away again when the light changes... 
but all you’ve done is to step on the gas! 


BE MODERN—with Fluid Drive 


and Vacamatic Transmission 


—_ * ere 


FOR SAFETY! 


Chrysler’s Safety Clutch is like a lifeboat on 
a ship. You will use it very seldom, but 
you’re mighty glad to have it when you 
need it. A very valuable safeguard for park- 
ing ... for maneuvering your car in close 
quarters or dangerous places! 


me 3-PASSENGER 


*Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every 
ROYALCOUPE! E. D. S. T. 


Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., 


*All prices delivered in Detroit, Federal tax included, transpor- 
tation, and state or local taxes extra. Fluid Drive and Vacamatic 
transmission available at slight additional cost on Royal and 
Windsor models. Prices subject to change without notice. 








Ihe March 
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of the GUS 


More Ships for Britain . . . Toward Rationing of Steel? . . . 


Upswing in Retail Sales . . . Growing Scarcity of Freight Cars 


Cargo ships. Not aid to England, but 
delivery of aid to England became the 
keynote of official Washington. 

Loudest note was struck by War Secre- 
tary Stimson, who called for U.S. Navy 
assistance in keeping sea lanes open to 
cargo ships. Echoing sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Agriculture Secretary Wickard, 
Navy Secretary Knox, Senators Guffey 
and Pepper. (Page 9.) 

Opponents of Administration policy saw 
the country moving ominously close to 
war. 

To be added to the 2,000,000-ton 
shipping pool for Great Britain, asked 
by President Roosevelt, will be 25 ships 
of the Alcoa Steamship Co., a subsidiary 
of Aluminum Company of America— 
probably a tenth of the total. 

The ships will be chartered to Canada 
to operate on coastal service between 
South American, Canadian and U.S. ports, 
to carry bauxite, sugar, oil. 


Priorities. Specific authority for the 
Government to impose priorities on de- 
fense materials and orders is granted in 
a bill passed by the House. 

An amendment by Representative Cox, 
of Georgia, was adopted, setting up a 
separate priorities agency with a $12,000- 
a-year director subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. 


* x * 


Airplanes. Markedly rising output of 
airplanes explains some of the automobile 
industry’s concern. 

The aircraft industry delivered more 
than $190,000,000 worth of planes in the 
first three months of 1941—a 28 per cent 
increase over the preceding quarter; a 155 
per cent jump over a year ago. 

Aircraft development appears to be 
proceeding apace with production. Army 
officials were reported pleased with Re- 


public’s new “Thunderbolt,” a powerful 
new-type fighter. Other improved models 
also have progressed beyond the design- 
ing stage. 


* * * 


Automobiles. OPM order curtailing 
1942 automobile production worries manu- 
facturers less than growing shortages in 
raw materials. 

Even with restricted quotas, industrial 
leaders wonder whether supplies of steel, 
aluminum, chromium, rubber, zinc and 
copper will be sufficient to meet them. 
(Page 18.) 


* * * 


Railroads. Mounting defense demands 
are adding to the burdens of railroads, 
which are placing orders for 350,000 new 
freight cars. 

Meanwhile, rail carriers hope to ease 
congestion by promptly loading and un- 
loading cars. Shippers are asked not to 
order cars until goods are ready to 
move, never to use freight cars as storage 
space. 


* * 


Aluminum. Need for greater priorities 
became apparent with the President’s let- 
ter to Secretary Stimson to increase bomb- 
er production schedules to 500 a month. 
This program would call for 150,000,000 
pounds of aluminum monthly, compared 
with last month’s output of 48,000,000 
pounds. 


* * * 


Food. Defense demands are placing em- 
phasis on food production rather than 
farm marketing quotas. Farmers are be- 
ing urged by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to increase production of livestock, 
dairy products, fruit and vegetables. 
Production beyond domestic needs is 
urged, since Britain is to be fed, France 
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is to get two shiploads of wheat a month 
and defense outposts at Hawaii, the Philip. 
pines, and Alaska are to be stocked with 
six months’ supplies. 


* * * 


Machine tools. In the face of assured § 
business exceeding current output of $750. 
000,000 worth of machine tools, tool com. 
panies were asked by Price Administrator 
Henderson to refrain from raising prices 
The Office of Production Management 
asked for more production and a lot mor 
subcontracting by this industry. 


* * * 


Labor. OPM’s Sidney Hillman replied to 
the President’s request for “all-out” pro 
duction with a proposal for four 40-hour 
weekly shifts in defense factories. The 
plan would provide peak operations for 
160 of the 168 hours in each week. Further 
subcontracting also was suggested. 


* * * 


Steel. Snowballing defense production 
threatens to smother steel as well as other 
metals. 

Admiral S. M. Robinson, chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Ships, told the Hous 
Naval Affairs Committee that steel soa 
would have to be rationed as strictly a 
aluminum. Estimated steel requirements 
have been raised from 91,000,000 tons to 
120,000,000 tons. 


* * * 


Household goods. Retailers are feelin 
the benefits of defense spending. 

Chain and mail order stores report the 
largest April sales since the ’20s. Furniture, 
rugs, radios and refrigerators are partici 
larly desired. 

Prices are continuing their steady ris, 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics whole 
sale index up to 83.2 per cent of the 19% 
level. 


* * * 


Export controls. President Roosevelt 
extended export controls to goods passing 
through the United States to other lands. 
The move was interpreted as foreshadov- 
ing an “economic warfare” policy against 
totalitarian powers, is expected to affect 
raw material shipments to Japan. 


* * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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—the only drive in the 
feeling world that’s completely 
automatic! 
ort the ¢ 
rniture, Here’s a quick way to get 


partict all the facts! 


dy. rise, 
, whole _ as you a abreast of what’s new in Washington,  [ 
he 192 so should you keep up to date on what’s new in motor ng OLDSMOBILE DIVISION 
cars. The introduction of “no clutch—no shift” Hydra- 
Matic driving by Oldsmobile and the adoption of other 
new drives by other new cars is the most significant 
nosevelt change in automobile design in years. Oldsmobile has 
passing made it easy for you to find out all about Hydra- Matic 
r lands Drive—what it does for the driver—and how 
shadow: it compares with other drives—without leaving your 
against desk. All the information is packed into one concise 
» affect booklet, “Questions and Answers About Oldsmobile’s 
Hydra-Matic Drive.” Have your secretary clip the coupon 
at right and send it in attached to your letterhead, today! 
(Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice.) *x* OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
Lansing, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your confidential booklet “Questions 
and Answers About Oldsmobile’s Hydra-Matic Drive.” 


Name 
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Address 
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Soon it will be BOMBERS by Lasher 


It is with sober appreciation of its 
importance that we undertake our 
assignment in the vast task of provid- 
ing adequate defense for the nation. 


Our job is to contribute to the produc- 
tion of the nation’s first-line bombers. 
We are now engaged in manufactur- 
ing parts and subassemblies for the 
U. S. Army’s B25-C, twin-engined 
bomber pictured above. This bomber 
is being built in collaboration with 
North American Aviation, Inc.—a 
company noted throughout the air- 
craft industry for its record produc- 
tion of combat planes. 


This is work with which we are not 


‘D neglect defense 


as to invite disaster” F 
<7 


»! 
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entirely unfamiliar, since at the close 
of the last war we were turning out 
airplanes at the rate of forty a day. 


Those ships, of course, were farsimpler 
to produce than the complex and 
super-powered warbirds that streak 
through the skies today. 


But the Body by Fisher of that time 
was not as far advanced as it is today, 
and we now bring better facilities and 
more production knowledge to the 
job than ever before. 


Not all of our plants and machinery 
are usable in this prime task of 
strengthening America’s defense. 





Those that are not will continue to 
produce for the normal needs of the 
country and its people. 


But the order of the day is speed and 
more speed, volume and still greater 
volume, in the production of things 
that guarantee national security. 


And with Fisher, as with every loyal 
American, that order comes first. 
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Sea blockade and lack of raw 
materials in Germany, Japan 
expected to prove decisive 




















A British-American war strategy is be- 
ginning now to take definite shape. This 
strategy suggests a struggle ahead that 
diflers from any other in modern times. 
Planning for moves to come starts from 
this premise: 

Hitler now is supreme upon 
the continent of Europe and is 
Tikely to be supreme upon 
land wherever his armies can 
march and can still maintain 
their lines of supply. Great 
Britain and the United States 
are supreme upon the seas of 
the world and will remain su- 
preme so long as the key 
points of sea power can be held. 

As a result, the war from 
now on resolves itself into a 
struggle between a conqueror 
with a vast army and air force 
and an empire with a great 
navy and growing air force, 
backed by another empire with 
a great navy and growing air 
force. On the flank is Hitler’s 
ally, Japan, with the world’s 
third largest navy. 

Here enters the strategy of 
the coming conflict. 

All of Hitler’s conquests do 
not provide him with the raw 
materials he requires. 

All of Japan’s conquests do 
not provide her with the ma- 
terial riches that she needs. 

Both must break out into 
the oceans of the world, to be able to tap 
the resources and supply the markets of 
South America, of North America, and of 
the South Pacific, before they can give to 
their peoples the riches promised them. 
They cannot break out unless they first 
overcome the sea power of Britain and the 
United States. 

What Germany lacks. Dominance over 
all of continental Europe except Soviet 
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THE U.S.-BRITISH STRATEGY 
FOR DEFEAT OF THE AXIS 


How Superior Naval Power Eventually Can Win for Democracies 


Russia leaves Germany seriously deficient 
in many foodstuffs, in tobacco, in vege- 
table oils and fats, and in many industrial 
materials. 

In foodstuffs, Europe, exclusive of Rus- 
sia, normally has a small surplus of meat, 
butter and eggs, but a deficiency of wheat, 
rice, coffee, sugar, tea, cocoa and edible 
oils. As for livestock feed, there is a short- 
age of corn and vegetable-oil cakes. 


SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON 
“North and south, west and east’’ 


Industrial materials in which Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, has a normal deficien- 
cy include phosphates, nitrates, rubber, 
hides, wool, cotton, silk, gasoline and cop- 
per. Only in wood, wood pulp, and iron 
and steel does Europe normally have a 
balance of exports over imports. 

These facts, in the opinion of United 
States Government officials, help to ex- 
plain the desperate efforts now being made 
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by Hitler to conquer Mediterranean Asia 
and Africa. Such conquest would reduce 
his deficit of gasoline by nearly half, his 
deficit of phosphates by three-fourths, of 
cotton by one-third, and of tobacco by 
one-sixth. His shortages of wool and wheat 
also would be lessened. His other deficits, 
however, would be increased. 

Then, what if Hitler had access to the 
resources of Soviet Russia, either by con- 
quest or collaboration? These 
resources still would leave him 
with a wheat deficit four-fifths 
as big as he has in the rest of 
Europe now. He would im- 
prove his position with respect 
to rye, sugar, phosphates, 
wood and iron, but would add 
to his deficits in many of the 
other materials. 

The total land area of Eu- 
rope, Mediterranean Asia and 
Africa, and Soviet Russia 
would yield Hitler few sur- 
pluses and would leave him 
with many deficits—at least 
until he had had time enough 
to make use of undeveloped 
resources. 

During the prewar years 
1936-38, this land area had 
export balances of meat, but- 
ter, eggs, wood pulp, pig iron 
and iron and steel, totaling 
4,500,000 metric tons. Exports 
of wood totaled 8,300,000 cu- 
bic meters. During the same 
years, this land area had im- 
port balances of wheat, rye, 
rice, corn, sugar, coffee, tea, 
cocoa, tobacco, vegetable oils 
and fats, phosphates, nitrates, 
rubber, hides, wool, cotton, silk, gasoline 
and copper, totaling 18,000,000 metric tons. 

These figures show how far from self- 
sufficient in raw materials Germany would 
be if she were unable to break the British 
blockade and tried to organize the land 
areas open to her. 

What Japan lacks. Japan, like Europe, 
lacks an adequate supply of industrial raw 
materials of her own, although she is most- 
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ly self-sufficient in foodstuffs and produces 
silk for export. She has built up her wealth 
by importing raw materials, turning out 
manufactured selling these 
goods in the market? of the world. 

Among the commodities in which the 
Japanese economy is deficient are oil, iron 
and steel, cotton, wood and wood pulp, 
copper, tin, wool, phosphates, hides, sugar, 
tobacco and rubber. Even though Japan is 
able to overrun all of China, she will still 
be unable to organize a complete economic 
area without having access to raw mate- 
rials elsewhere. 

Effect on Britain and U.S. The fact 
that neither Germany nor Japan can build 
her “New Order” without access to raw 
materials overseas is qléclared to mean two 
things for Britain an‘l the United States: 

1. Germany and Japan, to win the war, 
must gain access to the raw materials and 
markets of North and South America and 
the islands of the Pacific. In other words, 
Hitler and his . Japanese allies cannot be 
content with conquering the big land mass 
of Europe, Asia and Africa which they 
can reach with their armies. To succeed, 
they must somehow win domination over 
the Western Hemisphere as well. 

2. Britain and the United States to- 
gether can bring about the ultimate down- 
fall of Hitler and his Japanese allies, even 
though big land areas of Africa and Asia 
are overrun in the meantime. 

Therefore the strategy of Britain and 
the United States now being discussed 


goods, and 
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to keep Germany and Japan bottled up. 


From England as a base, under this strate- 
gy, Germany would be attacked by air un- 
til the German people became tired of the 
punishment. Similar treatment could be 
meted out to Japan, with even greater ef- 
fect. 

The role which can be played by the 
United States Navy in such a struggle is 
described by Secretary of War Stimson in 
these words: Ping poae the efforts 
of the British Navy, it can render secure 
all of the oceans, north and south, west 
and east, which surround our continent. 
In that way it can help to hold in check 
the onward rush of the tide of Nazism un- 
til the other defense forces of all the de- 
mocracies are completed. This would even- 
tually and permanently confine the malign 
forces of despotism until the virus has run 
its course and the tide of freedom has be- 
gun to rise again.” 

This type of war, in the judgment of 
officials, is likely to be long-drawn-out. It 
is not necessarily costly in lives. It is a 
kind of endurance contest to see which 
side can win by strangling and wearing 
down the other. 

Britain and the United States would go 
into the struggle with strength at sea as 
much superior to that of the Axis as Axis 
strength on land is superior to their own. 
Of the key fortresses of the world, Pana- 
ma, Hawaii and Puerto Rico are in the 
hands of the United States, while Gibral- 
tar, Singapore and Suez are in the hands 
of Britain. The two navies are stronger 


than the total naval strength of the Axis. 
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Furthermore, the United States is stead- 
by building 
more warships, more merchant ships, and 
more long-range bombing planes. In the 
construction of long-range bombers, the 
United States already has taken the 
lead. 

Resources of the democratic bloc. Pro- 
longation of the war over several years 
would be hard on both sides, in the opin- 
ion of the experts. But they believe that 
the countries in the democratic bloe would 
have a far easier time than those under 
control of the Axis. 

The lineup they now see developing 
would retain a big fraction of the world in 
the territory open to the democratic bloc. 
This territory would include Britain, the 
entire Western Hemisphere, Australia, the 
Malay States, the Netherlands Indies and 
other islands of the Pacific, and possibly 
the southern half of Africa. 

In this portion of the world, the demo- 
cratic nations have ample raw materials, 
labor supplies and transportation routes. 
The United States and Britain together 
have about two-thirds of the world’s in- 
dustrial output and exercise financial con- 
trol over three-fourths of the mineral re- 
sources. The two nations control adequate 
supplies of all the strategic war materials 
except antimony. The experts believe that 
the nations in the democratic bloc can 
build both an economic system and a mili- 
tary and naval system outmatching the 
best that Germany and Japan combined 
can muster. 


ily adding to her sea power 
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U.S. Prepares to Defend 
Rights in the Pacific 


Philippines Ready to Repulse Japanese Attack if War Comes With Axis 


Islands as a base 
for launching an 
American offensive 


One city of 600,000, under the Ameri- 
can flag, is preparing against the immedi- 
ate danger of air attack or invasion. That 
city is Manila, capital of the U.S.-owned 
Philippine Islands. 

The exposed position of the Philippines 
is of increasing concern to Army and Navy 
officials in Washington. They see these is- 
lands as one of this country’s likeliest 
trouble spots. They are closely watching 
developments there, believing that what 
happens in the Philippines in the next few 
weeks may prove to be the key to events 
in the whole Pacific area. 

The potential enemy is Japan. Prime 
Minister Matsuoka, of Japan, says that, if 
convoy of ships to England involves Amer- 
ican naval vessels in armed clash with 
Germany, Japan will fight. Manuel Que- 
zon, President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, says the trend of events “seems 
to point strongly to the possibility of 
American entry into the present world 
war.” He adds that “it goes without saying 
that the Philippines would be involved di- 
rectly in the war.” 


Strengthening Island Defenses 
Action to defend the Philippines—sub- 
ject of discussion at the recent confer- 
ences of British, Dutch and American of- 
ficials at Manila—is rapidly going ahead. 
Increased numbers of bomber planes and 
submarines are being sent to the Philip- 
pines by the United States. The Philip- 
pines’ own army, now under United 
States Army supervision, is prepared for 
mobilization at a minute’s notice. Evacu- 
ation of the city of Manila in case of 
emergency is being considered. Suspected 
Fifth Columnists are being watched. 
What form of attack is expected? What 
are the chances that the Philippines can 
hold out? And what can this country do 
to defend her rights in the whole Pacific 
area? These questions are being closely 
studied by officials of this Government. 
These officials are convinced that lead- 
ers of the expansionist party in Japan 
definitely plan to include the Philippines 
m the new empire these leaders hope to 
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build. This empire would take in China, 
Indo-China, Thailand, the Malay States, 
the Netherlands Indies, Australia, and the 
smaller islands of the Pacific. 

Belief is held that aggression against the 
Philippines by Japan might take one or 
more of these forms: 

1. Direct attack on Manila from the sea. 
This would not be easy for Japan. At the 
mouth of Manila Bay stands the island of 
Corregidor, from which defending forces 
could operate with deadly effect. The shore 
north and south of the mouth of the bay is 
mountainous. Japanese forces might land 
still farther north and go around the moun- 
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MANUEL QUEZON 
“It goes without saying” 


tains, but would then have to cross several 
miles of swamp to reach Manila. 

2. Air attack on Manila. In case U. S. 
planes proved unable to stop Japanese 
bombing planes, evacuation of the city 
might be necessary. This would be carried 
out by the recently created civilian emer- 
gency administration. 

3. Treachery by a Japanese Fifth Col- 
umn. Manila is filled with rumors about 
activities of Japanese storekeepers in the 
city, secret Japanese preparations in 
southern Mindanao, and visits by Japa- 


nese personages to the province of Davao. 
Japanese fishing boats are said to be so 
constructed that they can be turned into 
torpedo boats. Even some of the tombs in 
Japanese cemeteries, according to rumor, 
contain guns and ammunition instead of 
corpses. 

4. Partial occupation of the islands. The 
Japanese, it is feared, will occupy parts of 
the islands where their expulsion will be 
most difficult. 

5. Blockade. In case actual occupation 
of Manila is not feasible, the Japanese 
may resort to blockade. This might pre- 
cipitate a difficult food problem. Plans are 
now being discussed for building up big 
reserves of food supplies, paralleling sim- 
ilar action for Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska. 

In case of attack, the islands will be de- 
fended by United States troops, planes and 
submarines, and by the Philippine Army. 
Thirteen divisions of Philippine troops, to- 
taling nearly 150,000 men, are ready to be 
mobilized quickly under the command of 
Maj. Gen. Basilio J. Valdes. They have 
been trained with the aid of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, former Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army and now military ad- 
viser to the Commonwealth Government. 


Plans for an Offensive 

Army and Navy officials believe that 
the best way to defend the Philippines is 
by taking the offensive in the whole Pacific 
area. The problem of defending the islands 
themselves would in many ways be similar 
to that of Britain in defending herself 
against a possible German invasion. 

The naval facilities at Manila will not 
accommodate ships larger than 10,000 
tons. But the American submarines based 
there could roam the surrounding seas and 
destroy Japanese commerce. Bombing 
planes based on the Philippines could at- 
tack Tokyo, Yokohama and Kobe—highly 
industrialized centers where most of the 
buildings are made of wood and paper. 
Japan is believed to be even more vulner- 
able to such attacks than is England. 

Most important of all, the Pacific Fleet, 
now stationed at Hawaii, could hurry to 
the scene of action, whether at the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, 
Japan or any other point in what would 
become a far-flung Pacific battle area. 
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DRAFT LAW TO UNDERGO 


EXTENSIVE REVISIONS 


Lower Age Limits, Exemptions for Skilled Workers Now Planned 


A shift toward smaller, 
highly trained Army, with 
millions in the reserves 


The draft law is going to be overhauled. 
On this both military and civilian officials 
have about made up their minds. The 
changes are now in the drafting stage with 
the War Department, the Selective Service 
Administration and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management participating in framing 
what may amount to a new draft system. 

The major changes: Lower age limits to 
exempt those 28 to 30 years old or over 
and to bring young men into service before 
their 21st birthday; greater protection for 
defense industries against loss of trained 
personnel by setting up foolproof exemp- 
tions for key occupations in vital indus- 
tries; centralized authority to impose more 
nearly uniform policies on the 6,200 local 
draft boards, especially in the drafting of 
married men. 

These changes are dictated by military 
and economic necessity as well as by a de- 
sire to remove the causes of individual 
protests against the present draft system. 

Military reasons: Army has decided to 
maintain a relatively small, highly trained 
force with a large body of reserves. Within 
six weeks, the immediate goal of 1,418,- 
000 men will have been reached. The pre- 


liminary rush of registering, classifying 
and inducting the first group of trainees 
—about 650,000 men—is about finished. 

Now the Army is turning its attention 
to refining the product on hand. The 
emphasis on individual training is to be 
subordinated to large-scale exercises in 
co-ordination and teamwork under simu- 
lated combat conditions. 

This will still require the drafting of 
60,000 to 75,000 men a month to replace 
National Guard units and those drafted 
men whose year of service will expire later 
in the autumn. Effort will be made also to 
obtain large numbers of voluntary long- 
term enlistments from both selectees and 
National Guard units now in training. 

The present selective service system was 
designed to create an entire army in a few 
months. It can furnish about 900,000 men 
a year if necessary—more than will be 
needed under present plans. The primary 
need now is not more men for the Army 
but more men in the factories. 

Production reasons: OPM officials have 
reported serious aggravation of skilled la- 
bor shortages in a number of States. Mich- 
igan and New Jersey draft boards are said 
to be the worst offenders. The present sys- 
tem leaves to the local board determina- 
tion as to whether or not an occupational 
deferment shall be granted. Each case 
must be decided on its own merits. 
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GENERAL HERSHEY 
Urgently needed—factory workers 


Some local boards, composed of veter- 
ans of the last war, have operated on the 
basis of their experience then, when many 
men were conscripted regardless of their 
occupations. This has continued in some 
instances despite warnings from Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, deputy director of se- 
lective service, that the situation now is 
different, that the primary need then was 
men on the western front, that the need 
now is men in the factories. 

One check on over-zealous boards pro- 
vided by the draft law has failed to oper 
ate effectively in many cases. Employers 
were expected to appeal for deferments of 
necessary employes. In many important 
cases, however, corporations have refused 
to ask deferment for anyone, on the 
ground that they would stand the risk of 
being charged with discriminating among 
their own employes, especially if one were 
a union member. Some companies have 
followed a system of submitting a stand- 
ard mimeographed appeal in all cases, re 
gardless of the employes’ occupation. This 
type of appeal has failed to impress many 
draft boards. 

Loss of morale and reduced efficiency 
have been noted among employes who re 
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ceive Class I ratings while they are await- 
ing formal call for induction or while their 
cases are being appealed. 

Political reasons: Lack of any standard 
policy on deferment of married men among 
the local boards has brought a steady flow 
of complaints from relatives and friends. 
Some boards have followed the letter of 
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SENATOR VANDENBERG 
Calls for draft investigation 


the law which fixes dependency as the test 
for deferring married men, while others 
have followed the spirit of the law in at- 
tempting not to break up families. The 
result has been a growing resentment of 
the lack of uniform treatment of married 
men, not in different States, but in differ- 
ent draft districts in the same city. 

Ever since Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, introduced a resolution call- 
ing for investigation of the selective serv- 
ice system by a special committee of the 
Senate, a steady stream of these com- 
plaints has poured into his office. 

Plans for younger men:\Ehe War De- 
partment already has announced its in- 
tention to request the registration of men 
who became 21 years old since October 16, 
the day of the first national registration. 
More than 1,000,000 young men are ex- 
pected to participate in the new registra- 
tion, and from this group is expected to 
come a majority of the draftees called 
during the next 12 months. >~ 

The Army regards men/under 25 as a 
better military risk than older men. Not 
only are the younger men more easily 
adapted to military life, but, oncé trained, 
they will constitute a “live” reserve force 
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for several years before they marry or de- 
velop skills that will make them more es- 
sential to industry. Also, drafting of young 
men before they are settled in permanent 
jobs or trades is less of a social shock. 

Older men were taken in the first year 
of the draft because of the military need 
for mature minds to lend stability to the 
troops. Now the upper age groups are no 
longer so important. Some officials already 
are considering, although probably not for 
the immediate future, some adaptation of 
the Swiss system in which military train- 
ing is required of all young men sometime 
before they reach their 24th birthday. Un- 
der this system, the trainee can pick his 
own year for training at any time after 
he reaches 17. 

Elimination of the older men is expect- 
ed also to remove the danger of the draft’s 
taking men in essential occupations. 

Plans for occupational deferments: 
OPM officials are recommending blanket 
deferments for men in about 390 occupa- 
tions important to defense in which short- 
ages already have occurred. Military offi- 
cials have not yet agreed to this change, 
fearing a repetition of the 1918 experience. 
At that time a blanket exemption was 
given to men engaged in the shipbuilding 
industry. As a result, many men seeking 
to avoid military service obtained, by pur- 
chase or otherwise, jobs in shipyards which 
they quit the day the armistice was signed 
—some without even stopping to pick up 
their wages. 

Selective service officials in Washington, 
however, are in complete agreement on the 
necessity for deferring men in these vital 
occupations. Through occupational ad- 
visers set up last September, the local 
boards are being discouraged from draft- 


ing skilled men or men being trained in 
these occupations— including students — 
and constant reversal of local boards’ de- 
cisions, wherever such actions are appealed, 
are having the same effect. 

Congressional action will be necessary 
before any blanket deferments can be 
granted, but a change in age limits could 
be accomplished by order of the Army, 
which has final determination of 
men it will accept for 
which men it will reject. 

Action by Congress will be necessary 
also before the selective service system 
can obtain authority to impose tighter 
regulations governing the drafting of mar- 
ried men. 

Strict supervision of the local boards, 
whether in the matter of married men or 
of skilled workmen, will entail modifica- 
tion of the basic philosophy of the present 
system. This is the concept that citizens 
of the community should, within § the 
broadest limits, be permitted to pick the 
men in their locality who shall serve the 
nation. National officials are not eager 
to increase their authority over the local 
boards and at the same time to increase 
their responsibility for the action of those 
boards. 

No final decision on either of these 
changes is expected until the summer. 
Expectation is that the present regula- 
tions will be permitted to stand until 
July 1, when the Army will have com- 
pleted its complement of first-year men. 
However, the release of National Guard 
units after one year’s service and all pro- 
posals to restrict the range of draft ages 
would be cancelled by any major change 
in the war situation requiring enlargement 
of the Army’s program. 
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EXEMPTIONS FOR KEY WORKERS IN VITAL INDUSTRIES 
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Scramble for Location 
Of New Arms Factories 


Factors that will guide 
Government in selection 
of defense industry sites 


Factory expansion on an unprecedented 
scale for defense needs has made Washing- 
ton the focus of a scramble for plant sites. 
Well along toward completion is the first 
$2,500,000,000 batch of Government and 
privately financed plants. Defense prepa- 
rations call for at least that much addi- 
tional construction. 

Agents are in the field hunting sites for 
scores of new factories. In turn, commu- 
nities ambitious for business are sending 
representatives to Washington to pull po- 
litical strings and set forth claims for lo- 
cations. 


Quick Results Demanded 


Chambers of Commerce quickly sensed 
business possibilities. An arms project, a 
power plant, might open new lines of in- 
dustrial development. Many factories de- 
signed primarily for defense probably will 
become lasting parts of the nation’s in- 
dustrial apparatus when the emergency 
has passed. Aluminum plants in the South 
and Northwest, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity power expansion, the Houston area’s 
$17,000,000 steel project are samples of 
undertakings with long-range utility. The 
incentive is strong, therefore, to seek 
Washington favor for locations. 

To some Army men, the situation has 
elements of the familiar pork-barrel fight 
for allocation of Government money to 
the home districts and States of influen- 
tial politicians. But the War Department 
is hard-boiled about wanting production 
where it can get results quickly and most 
efficiently. Social objectives and regional 
planning, local aspirations are secondary 
matters for the men who want guns—in 
a hurry. 

Nevertheless, over the longer run, re- 
gional planning to solve unemployment, 
farm problems and urban congestion seems 
likely to receive attention. The next wave 
of plant expansion is expected to bring out 
more clearly decentralization ideas now 
strongly advocated by key defense plan- 
ners for military reasons and for building 
up areas of potential industrial strength. 
The stupendous job of creating a war in- 
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States, Towns in Struggle for Plants; Decentralization as Goal 


dustry to out-produce Nazi-dominated 
Europe may help bring the city and farm 
closer together. A New Deal dream is to 
achieve better balance between farming 
and industry in the South. 

In terms of geography, the trend points 
toward acceleration of industrial shifts in- 
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Speed called for concentration 


to the South and West. For strategic rea- 
sons alone, the War Department wants 
plants out of range of air, sea and land 
thrusts at exposed coastal areas. The 
great Appalachian and Rocky Mountain 
ranges in the East and West form natural 
protective barriers for interior industrial 
bases. Already preliminary steps have 
been taken for moving plants inland. The 
midwest string of aircraft assembly plants 
—at Omaha, Kansas City, Tulsa and Fort 
Worth—is a hint of what may become a 
larger war industry trek as planning gets 
away from the hurry-up, catch-as-catch- 
can placing of orders for quick production. 

The first rush for speed piled up orders 
and new plant construction in existing in- 
dustrial areas. This tended to increase 
concentration, rather than redistribute in- 
dustry. Donald M. Nelson, of the Office 
of Production Management’s plant site 

















committee, concedes that. As proof, he | 
cites these figures: 71 per cent of the first | 
$8,000,000,000 in contracts was placed in 
20 cities and adjacent industrial areas; of | 
the initial $10,000,000,000 in contracts, 68 F 
per cent went to 30 corporations. Geogra- | 
phical and financial concentration, he says, 
was intensified. 

The North and East drew most of the 
plant construction. Of 273 Government- 
financed projects costing nearly $1,700; 
000,000, more than a third went to New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania. Seaboard shipbuilding and the 
placing of aircraft and motor factories near 
automotive centers partly explains the 
concentration. 

Heavy industry producing for machine- 
age armies lies mostly in an area bounded 
by Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. This is manufacturing 
industry’s golden triangle. It about equals 
the size of the British Isles, yet holds twice § 
as many manufacturing plants as Great | 
Britain. 


Guarding Against Air Attack 


The pounding that England’s concen- 
trated industrial areas are taking from ait § 
attacks has impressed upon defense officials } 
the need of sheltering war plants from at- 
tack. Uncle Sam’s industrial vitals are a 
long way from Hitler’s bombing fleets. Yet 
safety for war industry has become a big 
point in military planning. 

Plant site strategists have suggested lo- 
cation of war factories approximately be- 
hind a safety line 200 miles from the sea- 
board. In effect, that would put them 
behind the protecting mountain ranges. 
Obviously, the suggestion cannot be car- 
ried out rigidly. Shipbuilding, for instance, 
has to remain on the seaboard, except for 
construction of smaller craft on inland 
waterways. Previous industrial concen- 
tration at and near the seaboard, as in 
the Los Angeles aircraft center and New 
England machine-building towns, likewise 
made early realization of the idea imprac- 
ticable. 

But some strides have been taken 
toward sheltering aircraft, motor and parts 
factories in the interior. Munitions plants 
have started the hike across the moun- 
tains. Chemical, aluminum, brass and 
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miscellaneous supply units have been lo- 
cated at inland points in the initial con- 
struction program. 

Government has various means of guid- 


ing plant migration. It hands out the 
orders. Then it does the bulk of the 
financing, directly or indirectly. Hydro- 


electric developments, on the TVA pat; 
tern, exercise the pull of cheap power. 
Often a request to industrial management 
is sufficient. Moreover, Washington now 
holds the purse strings on large housing 
expenditures, important for building de- 
fense production centers. 

When the search for sites gets down to 
brass tacks, natural advantages demand 
consideration. The War Department speci- 
fies, for instance, that a site for a smoke- 
less powder plant must satisfy these re- 
quirements: (1) large space (about 6,000 
acres) free of oil, gas and water lines; (2) 
nearby raw materials, including cotton 
linters or wood pulp, nitric acid, coal, wa- 
ter; (3) facilities for disposal of waste ma- 
terials; (4) transportation; (5) adequate 
labor supply; (6) electric power. 

Different requirements for different proj- 
ects rule out haphazard location. A fer- 
vent appeal from a chamber of commerce, 
backed by influential members of Con- 


is not enough when the War De- 
partment insists upon production speed 
and special site requirements. Given the 
supply factors demanded by the Army and 
Navy, however, social and regional plan- 
ning may come into play. 

Consider cotton as one of the New Deal 
planning problems. Many trade authorities 
are doubtful that the United States could 
recapture all her lost markets if Germany 
consolidated her conquests in Europe and 
Japan progressed with a order” in 
Asia. Those countries aim toward larger 
self-sufficiency in raw materials, including 
cotton. As offset to loss of foreign cotton 
markets, social planners want more indus- 
try in the South to balance farming, absorb 
labor surplus from rural districts and pro- 
vide markets for the farm. Shift of war 
plants southward would fit such aims. 
Where labor surplus becomes a major con- 
sideration in choosing a site, the South has 
an advantage over other regions. 

With the passing of the opening drive 
for production speed, long-range factors of 
economic planning will get more attention. 
Plant site experts theorize that planning 
must be directed toward giving the coun- 
try the best possible balanced economy 
—between farm and city, region and 


gress, 


“new 
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region—after the emergency has passed. 

Concretely this means, in site selection: 
(1) Avoiding communities where defense 
orders already have soaked up the labor 
supply; (2) shifting production from cities 
where housing, transportation and electric 
power capacity have been strained; (3) 
favoring communities with the greatest 
unemployment; (4) directing the move- 
ment of industry south and west. 

For a while, anyway, remaining unem- 
ployment in many places probably will be 
a deciding factor. In location of large fac- 
tories requiring thousands of workers, la- 
bor supply and housing facilities are im- 
portant. Congestion has appeared at some 
industrial localities, although the full force 
of arms production is months away. 

The question of plant location holds the 
seeds of the most extensive economic plan- 
ning yet directed by Washington. Only the 
barest outlines have been sketched. A long 
war, followed by postwar spending for 
public works to aid in readjustment for 
peacetime business, presumably would 
varry the Government far along the route 
of industrial control. Regional planning— 
heretofore largely a discussion topic—may 
come to the fore as the strategy of plant 
sites is translated into definite projects. 
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Winning the Race 
With Nazis for 
Air Power 


Great Britain and the United States, 
combined, have cracked Germany’s plane 
production superiority. Today, for the 
first time since the start of the war, the 
democracies are turning out more combat 
planes per month than are the manufac- 
turing plants of Hitler’s Reich. 

Germany, at present, is building approx- 
imately 1,500 planes every month—all of 
these being tactical ships: bombers and 
fighters. Her capacity is 3,000 planes a 
month. Hitler is not building to capacity 
now for two reasons. First, Germany no 
longer needs planes on a mass scale. Ex- 
perience in the war has shown that the 
Luftwaffe command never has been able 
to send into the air more than 1,000 planes 
in one area within a 24-hour period. Sec- 
ond, German factories, now in the process 
of redesigning and retooling, do not intend 
to waste materials on mass production of 
dated models. 

Great Britain, building at capacity, 
currently is producing about 1,500 planes 
a month. Of these, approximately 1,000 
are reported to be combat ships. 

The U.S. airplane industry, last month, 
achieved an all-time high in output of 
modern warplanes with production of 
1,427 units. This record-breaking total 
was fairly evenly divided between train- 
ers and tactical types. 

Thus, as the Pictogram illustrates, Brit- 
ish-American production of combat planes, 
totaling 1,700 per month, now exceeds by 
200 ships the current Nazi rate of 1,500. 

The sudden gain of the democracies in 
this most vital field of war production is 
due largely to the rather breath-taking 
spurt in American factories. In recent 
months the U.S. production curve has been 
accelerated steadily and rapidly—700 in 
November, 800 in December, 1,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1,200 in March, almost 1,500 in 
April. In urging Secretary Stimson to re- 
lease the April figure last week, one Gov- 
ernment official jubilated: “Hitler ought 
to know about this!” 

And the American rate, from now on, 
will jump up and up. It is estimated that 
the 2,500-planes-a-month goal may be 
reached by the beginning of 1942. Under 
present programs, more than 18,000 planes 
will be turned out in the United States 
this year, and more than 30,000 next year. 1 — 
The immediate objective is a total of [Di af Way Y)' 
44,000 planes, but the President has indi- YJ NG, OF Lid) 


Tithe Reg. J. S. Pat. Office 
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cated that such a program is only the start. 
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Auto Quotas: Forerunner of 
More Industry Controls? 


Added Restrictions on Nondefense Production 
Expected to Follow Curtailment of Car Output 


Extension of priorities to 
conserve raw materials 
for defense needs 


Sacrifices demanded by the national de- 
fense program are beginning to be realized 
by the ordinary citizen. To date these de- 
mands have been mild, such as the reduc- 
tion of ice trays in mechanical refriger- 
ators, but the outlook is that the house- 
holder soon will have to forego many 
household articles and other conveniences 
because his Government must have tanks, 
airplanes, ships and guns. 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Defense via consumer taxes 


A definite sign of the times is the an- 
nouncement of a curtailed automobile 
production program, by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. Although the de- 
mand for new cars is at record levels, the 
industry is ordered to reduce output by 
1,065,820 units in the 1942 model year, 
beginning next August. Total automobile 
production is fixed at 4,224,152 vehicles, 
against 5,289,972 produced this year. 

This curtailment is moderate. Only 
twice before—in 1929 and 1937—has auto- 
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mobile production exceeded the 5,000,000 
mark, and 4,000,000 cars a year usually is 
more than ample to meet normal require- 
ments. Doubt is widespread, however, 
that 4,000,000 new cars and trucks will 
be manufactured next year. 

K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 
Corp., told his stockholders that the real 
problem is to get sufficient raw materials 
to meet even the restrictive quota. Fur- 
thermore, he added that diversion of auto- 
mobile productive capacity to defense “is 
certain to involve . . . higher prices to the 
public on our products, restricted volume 
of business for the dealers, higher taxes 
and lower profits for the stockholders.” 

This prospect painted by Mr. Keller is 
expected to apply to many other indus- 
tries before the defense effort ends. All 
metal-using factories—those making re- 
frigerators, radios, metal furniture, musi- 
cal instruments, kitchenware, washing ma- 
chines, office supplies—either have had or 
expect to have their output reduced. 

This outlook is strengthened by the ac- 
tion of OPM Priorities Director Edward R. 
Stettinius in adding 45 new items to the 
list of materials subject to priority control 
by the Army and Navy. The list now in- 
cludes all metals, including iron and steel; 
many chemicals, such as formaldehyde; 
twine and fibers, and all portable and pow- 
er-driven tools. 

The automobile order also demonstrates 
how deeply the Government is prepared to 
go in directing private business operations. 
The industry as a whole is ordered to cur- 
tail output by 20.15 per cent, but instead 
of ordering all companies to reduce pro- 
duction by the same proportion, OPM as- 
signed a quota to each manufacturer. 

The largest three companies, for exam- 
ple, are to restrict output by 21.5 per cent. 
Medium-sized passenger car companies 
will have to reduce operations only by 15 
per cent, and small concerns, producing 
fewer than 2,000 cars a year, are allowed 
to operate at present levels. 

Factories that make only trucks are or- 
dered to cut output by 5 to 10 per cent. 

The Government thus not only stepped 
in to reduce the total output of automo- 
biles, but also is trying to prevent any 
company from getting an advantage over 
another company. This action forecasts 





an end to competition among automobile 
companies during the emergency, and jis 
expected to be applied to other industries 
as the defense program expands. 

The effect of the defense program is ex- 
pected to force important readjustments 
of many business activities. If automobile 
dealers have fewer cars to sell, for exam- 
ple, they may be forced to reduce their 
working staffs. Plants that cannot easily 
switch to defense work also may have to 
lay off men if their supplies are reduced. 

Buyers face the prospect of higher prices 
because of sales taxes, if not because of 
an increasing demand for less goods. The 
Treasury has proposed raising the tax on 
automobiles from 34% to 7 per cent, but 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson sug- 
gests a 20 per cent levy on new cars. He 
advocates higher levies both as a means of 
paying the defense bill and as a way to 
discourage consumers from buying goods 
that compete with defense industries for 
raw materials. Alfred P. Sloan, chairman 
of General Motors Corp., also has advo- 
cated consumer taxes as a means of pre- 








K. T. KELLER 
Real problem .. . raw materials 


venting civilian buying from competing 
with defense orders. 

An example of this theory is found in a 
suggestion to levy taxes on oil furnaces 
because of a threatened shortage of fuel 
oil. This situation is feared because of 
transportation difficulties, rather than ac- 
tual shortages of supplies. 

Such proposals, however, demonstrate 
that the problem of guns or butter arises 
in all armament programs, and that every- 
one must pay his mite for the guns. 
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FOR YOUR FUTURE HOME 








ALUMINIZED AMERICA 











You can’t move in now, for many of the things in the homes 
of Aluminized America depend upon aluminum . . . and right 
now aluminum’s job is to defend your home, not change it. 

But the aluminum industry is making spectacular increases 
in mills, dams, power plants and ships which we hope will 
eventually meet the requirements of National Defense and 
leave plenty of this light, strong, economical material for 
other purposes. Soon the company’s production capacity 
will be almost two and a half times what it was in 1939— 
the biggest peace time year in the company’s history. When 
the emergency is over, America will have so much aluminum 
at such favorable prices that you will be using it in ways 
hardly even dreamed of today. 
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HEAT. Burned furnace gases may be 
sent through aluminum pipes along base- 
ment ceilings to recover 300 to 400 
degrees of heat now going up chimneys 













FOOD. Sterilizing lamps with aluminum reflectors built into 
refrigerators will cut food spoilage . . . Fruit and many other 
foods wrapped in aluminum foil will remain firmer and juicier 
. . . Kitchen ranges of colored aluminum will not chip... 
Aluminum surfaces of oven linings and reflectors under 
burners will get greater efficiency from fuels. 
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DECORATION. Hard-to-move upholstered furniture may 
be made lighter with aluminum frames ...So may beds and 
other heavy pieces . . . Development of beautiful colors in 
aluminum may adapt it to use in panels or entire walls. 





Call on Aluminum’s 
Research and Development Men 


If you are working with any problem for the 
future in which aluminum may help, our 
engineers will be glad to work with you in 
finding an answer among aluminum’s many 
economic advantages, among which are: 
Light Weight 

High Resistance to Corrosion 

High Electrical Conductivity 

High Conductivity for Heat 








. . . Radiators of aluminum may be 
smaller, but discharge heat faster . . . 
Ceilings of perforated tinted aluminum 
may circulate hot (or cold) air evenly 
over an entire room . . . Aluminum 
priming paint will tend to prevent the 
moisture in air-conditioned homes from 
making wood swell and paint crack . . . 
Awnings, being aluminum, will not 
need repairing, nor be a fire hazard. 


ALUMINUM 


2106 GULF 


LIGHT. Low-cost light from tinted 
fluorescent tubes with aluminum re- 
flectors will enable you to use light 
lavishly. These tubes may be mounted 
around windows so that light always 
comes from the same source, night or 
day... The permanently high reflectivity 
of aluminum will make it economical to 
use these tubes or regular bulbs in hid- 
den coves, behind valances, in recesses. 
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High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 

Workability 

Non-Magnetic 

Non-toxic 
Strength (in alloys) 
Non-sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 
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AMERICA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


a ROLLER BEARINGS, weighing many tons each, now 
produce continuous sheets of heavy steel, day in and day out, 
in the mills of the nation. 

To a non-technical person, unacquainted with the prob- 
lems of producing tanks and tractors and trailers in mass 
production for national defense, this may seem unimportant. 
But without these roller bearings—these giants of defense— 
builders of heavy war equipment would be forced to adjust 
their work tickets to a much leaner supply of steel. Produc- 
tion lines everywhere in the nation would slow down. 


Modern high-speed roller bearing steel mills were made 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER 





DE FENSE GIANT 


BEARING 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 














possible by the perfection of tapered roller bearings for the 
purpose. This is but one development now vital to the defense 
program in which the Timken Roller Bearing Company has 
had a key part. 

And during the past year, Timken has invested millions 
of dollars in expansion and new equipment. And the expan- 
sion is going forward in 1941 to meet America’s. cry for 
speed—and more speed—in armament building. The nation’s 
manufacturers of war equipment will not want for Timken 
Steel or Timken Roller Bearings. 


America can depend upon Timken. 
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RESEARCH: 


THE SECRET OF AMERICA’S SUPERIOR QUALITY IN MILITARY AIRPLANES 


Uncle Sam’s airplane makers are able to produce tough, 
strong, yet amazingly light bombers because of the air- 
craft industry's laboratory genii. Here they are in action. 


ICE CREAM AND PICKLES: Some materials are just as 
incompatible as that, so scientists through chemistry try to 
reconcile them, or learn their effect on each other. 
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IN THE AIR: During flight tests, technicians use carefully 
calibrated instruments to study ship performance. 
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SOLUTIONS ARE IN SOLUTION: Mechanical stirrer- 
uppers help chemists to deduce composition and quali- 
ties of aircraft materials. 








GAUGE ’O BATTLE: The fight for life above the 
clouds may depend on the strength of a cartridge belt. 
Engineers leave nothing to chance. 


Continued on third rotogravure page 





PHOTOMYSTERY 


See how good a detective you are! le ¥ Try to solve 
this short-short 


mystery 


CLUE -T0 
THE MISSING 4 
MILLIONS 


1. It was after midnight when Mr. Oro, the famous detective, was wakened from a 
sound sleep by his telephone. It was George Franklin, advertising manager of the 
Esterhazy Corp. on the wire. ‘Come quickly, Mr. Oto” he gasped, “I need your help!” 


Sa 
2. At Franklin's home, Mr. Oro found é 3. Mr. Oto compared the two campaigns. 4. “Hmm,” muttered Mr. Oto, “How 
him pacing the floor. “I'm in a jam,”" he So “Your ads are better than theirs, and you : about media?" “We both use newspapers, ” 
said . . . “Our big competitor is taking pen obviously have a good product. Are they ' said the brow-bedewed Franklin .. . “As a 
business away from us. The boss blames the ee outspending you?” Franklin shook his head 5 matter of fact, we get a cheaper line rate 
advertising ... I've got to find the answer !" ... "No, we're about even.” than they do, in the same markets.” 


5. “Aha,” cried Mr. Oto, “I think I've got it. Let me Gas 6. “You may be in the same papers as your competitor, 
see your Media Records!" After a few moments of busily Mies but you're not in the same section! They're getting from 20% 
thumbing through the big volume, Mr. Oto cried out, “'I to 80% more readers per ad than you are. That's the whole 
thought so!" ""Wh-wh-what...?"’ queried our Mr. Franklin. ‘ answer in a nutshell. You should . . .” 


(Before you turn the page, see if you can decide what George Franklin should do to 
make his advertising work harder!) 





TOUGH STUFF: The aircraft industry has made extraor- 
dinary strides in developing uses for plastics. 


DETECTIVE: Nemesis of hidden enemies is the metallurgist 
whose O. K. spells safety for aviators, performance for planes. 


Ayah. 3 | BEE 
SHOOTIN’ GALLERY: That's what technicians call the firing SAFETY IN THE STRATOSPHERE: Mechanical “breathers” 


range where all sorts of bomber parts are tested for the effect et scientists know just what will happen to bombers before 
of machine-gun fire. they reach the stratosphere. 
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HADES IN MINIATURE: Terrific PRECISION: Not much leeway in SHOCK: Hammering reveals just 
temperatures tell the “inside story.” measurements with these “testers.” | what punishment parts can take. 


All Photos—By Courtesy of the Glenn L. Martin Company 
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@ “Besides” said Mr. Ow, “You'll @ “Right,” said George, “And I've @ “And don’t forget,” beamed the 


notice that every ad gets ‘preferred 








position’ in. roto Every page is 
equally filled with interesting edi 
torial content to bring readers closer 


to the ads 





always liked roto printing — because 
of its faithful and clear reproduc- 
tion. What's more roto lends 
quality to the product illustrations. 
That means plenty 





detective, “Roto advertising has a 
longer life than just R. O. P. ads 
All in all, Mr. Franklin, I think 
your mystery of the missing millions 


of customers is solved.” 


Why Not Let ROTO Solve the Problem? 
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CARRYING ON UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Executive Has Busy Week Despite Confinement Due to Upset Stomach 


A demand for more 
bombers. Conference 
with Mayor La Guardia 


The bulletin board in the press room 
of the White House, a few feet from the 
private office of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
usually is covered with lists of the Presi- 
dent’s appointments, telegrams, amateur 
cartoons by White House correspondents, 
presidential train schedules, and so on. 
Last week a surprise announcement, of 
akind not seen in many months, made its 
appearance: “Press conference canceled. 
F. D. R. indisposed.” 

A few moments before, that Tuesday 
afternoon, White House Secretary Steve 
Early had explained that Mr. Roosevelt 
had been sent to bed by his personal phy- 
sian, Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
as the result of a “gastrointestinal dis- 
turbance.” And a few minutes after that, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, White 
House military aide and appointment sec- 
retary, sauntered into the press room to 
do a little more explaining. His face was 
flushed. It was “Pa,” as the President 
calls him, who had entertained Mr. 
Roosevelt at his home before the “attack.” 

But a temperature and upset tummy 
did not keep Franklin Roosevelt from 
functioning. Although he canceled almost 
all his engagements, and stuck to his pri- 
vate living quarters on the second floor of 
the Executive Mansion throughout the 
week, by week’s end the President had 
turned in a good executive record for 
himself. 

In spite of the fact that he slept far into 
the mornings, and then remained in his big 
bed most of the day, Mr. Roosevelt 
plugged away at his daily correspondence 
and kept an eye and an ear on the war. 
With Harry Hopkins living in a guest room 
afew yards down the corridor, the Presi- 
dent was able, by personal conversation, to 
eep in constant touch with defense and 
lend-lease developments. 

The biggest development of the White 
House week was Mr. Roosevelt’s surprise 
letter to Secretary of War Stimson de- 
manding a drastic increase in production of 
long-range, four-motored bombers. As if to 
emphasize the gravity of the United States 
all-out aid program, the Chief Executive 
lost no time in making his letter public, as 
follows: , 


“The effective defense of this country 
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and the vital defense of other democratic 
nations requires that there be a substantial 
increase in heavy bomber production. To 
this end will you take whatever action is 
needed, including the procurement of air- 
craft, to obtain substantially the produc- 
tion rate which I am indicating to you in 
a private memorandum. 

“T am fully aware of the fact that in- 
creasing the number of our heavy bombers 
will mean a great strain upon our produc- 
tion effort. It will mean a large expansion 
of plant facilities and the utilization of ex- 
isting factories not now engaged in mak- 
ing munitions. But command of the air 
by the democracies must and can be 


ferees first-hand observations on British 
needs, based on his recent trip to England. 

A few hours later, in reference to the 
“private memorandum” mentioned in the 
President’s letter, word leaked out that 
Mr. Roosevelt had specified a 500-bomb- 
ers-a-month program, ten times as great 
as the current rate of 50 heavy bombers 
monthly. 

One appointment the Chief Executive 
did keep was a midweek conference with 
Mayor La Guardia of New York. Al- 
though Mr. La Guardia was in the Presi- 
dent’s study 50 minutes, he had little to 
report, or, rather, refused to report much, 
as he left the White House. He did not 


-Harris & Ewing 


AMERICA’S BOOKSELLERS ADD TO WHITE HOUSE LIBRARY 
Authors included Adolf Hitler and Winston Churchill 


achieved. Every month the democracies 
are gaining in the relative strength of the 
air forces. We must see to it that the proc- 
ess is hastened and that the democratic 
superiority in the air be made absolute.” 

The next day, just before his stomach 
began to feel uneasy, the President sum- 
moned to his study the members of his 
“war cabinet” to discuss with them his 
plan to step up bomber output. In addi- 
tion to Secretaries Hull, Morgenthau, 
Stimson, and Knox, Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator Hopkins, Chief of Staff Marshall 
and Chief of Naval Operations Stark, also 
present was Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Chief 
of the Air Corps, who gave to the con- 


deny, however, that the question of his 
taking a key post in the home defense set- 
up was discussed. 

Through every week of his administra- 
tion, the President of the United States is 
swamped with gifts. Last week was no ex- 
ception. Two hundred books were pre- 
sented to Mr. Roosevelt by the American 
Booksellers Association. (The original 
White House library of 500 books came 
into being in 1930 after a bookseller dis- 
covered, while visiting President Hoover, 
that the Executive Mansion contained no 
home collection.) This year’s installment 
included two volumes by Winston Church- 
ill and one by Adolf Hitler. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ECONOMIC BOMBS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


All the bombs that can destroy democracy are not 
falling on English soil. 

Some of them are striking directly on the home 
front here. 

The backbone of the American tradition of democ- 
racy is the free enterprise system. In our efforts to 
develop an effective war economy we must be care- 
ful not to frustrate incentive and break down the 
foundations of the very industrial mechanism with 
which we hope to help Britain win the war. 

There are two kinds of economic policy which we 
can pursue in the present circumstances. One is a 
hysterical, hit-or-miss imposition of haphazardly 
drawn measures. And the other is the coordination 
of our economic efforts by carefully thought out plans 
to be applied without regard to whether we step on 
anybody’s toes. The nation is ready for sacrifices but 
it wants to be sure that they are necessary. 

The simplest axiom of war is that we can’t have our 
cake and eat it, too. Abroad, this has been referred to 
as a choice between “guns or butter.” We have an 
abundance of raw materials but not enough always 
for both civilian supply and defense needs. To draw 
the line between the two is the task of honest-minded, 
sensible administrators who have no subtle purpose 
to transform the economic system into something else 
once the war is over. Those who have in the back of 
their minds any schemes of nationalization or national 
socialism, and see in the war emergency a chance to 
put into effect such schemes, should not be permitted 
to exercise power. This is no time for radical ex- 
perimentation or sabotage. 

Much of the talk of “shortages” in raw materials 
is just talk. If the Government will ration civilian 
demands, there will be no shortage of anything. It 
just doesn’t make sense to be stimulating consumer 
demand by one governmental agency while another 
agency is shouting in the press about shortages. 


PRODUCTIONLOSS Thus a bill has been proposed 
BY RECENT STRIKES by the Federal Housing Admin- 
IRRETRIEVABLE istration and is now before Con- 
gress to extend from three to five 
years the period for installment financing of household 
repairs. This is too long a time for such purchases and 
it is certainly inconsistent with the plan to require 
automobile financing to be cut down to twelve months 
from eighteen in order to help reduce demand. 


Likewise it doesn’t make sense for the head of the 
mine workers union to be cutting off coal production 
for several weeks, refusing to let the mines operate 
while protracted negotiations go on, and thus deprive 
the nation of millions of tons of steel at a time when 
officials are issuing a barrage of publicity about steel 
shortages. We cannot make up the coal production 
lost by the recent strike. Enough steel was held back 
with which to build 300 ships, so sorely needed by the 
British. This is not sound economic policy and re- 
veals a lack of coordination in governmental policy, 
which is inexcusable. 


WAGE COSTS MUST There has been pending a dis- 
BE CONSIDERED pute between another CIO union 
IN PRICE-FIXING and General Motors. The main 

issue is an increase of 10 cents 
an hour. More than 70 percent of the workers in Gen- 
eral Motors will earn this year a minimum of $2,000 
because they will be steadily employed both in auto- 
mobile manufacture and in defense work. A great 
many will earn as high as $2,500 a year. 

Wage increases at the lower levels are needed in 
some industries but not in the making of automobiles. 
Because of the high taxation, Uncle Sam would b 
paying 7 cents out of the proposed 10 cent an hour 
increase. Does it seem sensible to permit wage in- 
creases without regard to effect on tax receipts or 
consumer demand for goods? Is it consistent to en- 
courage wage increases all along the line and to re- 
fuse to lower the tax exemption rates so that more 
persons will pay income taxes? 

To permit prices to be fixed without freezing wage 
costs is not a practical economic policy. Both must 
be held in line and can be by the use of publicity and 
careful planning. The increased capacity of the na- 
tion will permit, after the war, a gradual reduction 
in the prices of some products. It would be, therefore, 
most unfortunate if the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, without regard to the real requirements, both 
civilian and defense, used its funds recklessly to start 
new companies which cannot possibly be useful to de- 
fense for two or three years hence and which run the 
risk of collapse when the war program is ended. 

It would be much better to integrate any expansion 
into existing plants using the excess profits tax or the 
cost-plus-fee basis as a means of preventing undue 


profits from being made. The number of managefs | 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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Uncoordinated action of governmental agencies can wreak havoc upon 
free enterprise system—New tax laws should avoid strengthening 


of big business at expense of weak competitors 


who have the “know-how” in particular industries is 
limited. To experiment with fly-by-night companies 
isnot good defense policy. 

On the subject of taxation, the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility which goes to the heart of our whole 
economic problem. Shall revenues be derived from any 
source without regard to economic effects? This would 
be one way to bomb the free enterprise system and re- 
duce it to a shambles. 

There are certain basic principles which Congress 
can well keep in mind in writing new tax laws. One is 
that monopolies and big business must not be per- 
mitted to entrench themselves because of the monkey 
wrenches thrown into the corporate structures of their 
weak competitors by the tax laws. 

Take the subject of debt. A company which has 
been fighting during depression years to rid itself of 
red figures, and finally makes the grade, needs every 
bit of surplus now to pay off its debt so as to strength- 
en its position against competition and make itself 
eligible for the sale of equity securities. Yet under 
present and proposed legislation, this type of business 
is treated less favorably than the corporation with a 
strong capital structure of common stock and a long 
record of earnings. This does not make sense as an 
economic policy. 

Small businesses need encouragement. Investors 
do not lend their money to corporations which can- 
not hope to pay them back for decades to come. Thus 
the tax laws act as deterrents to constructive enterprise 
and make stronger the position of the larger com- 
panies. This is a bombshell against the free enter- 
prise and competitive system. It must be avoided in 
the new tax legislation. 


EXCISE AND SALES Then there is the problem of ex- 
TAXES OFFER cise and sales taxes. The liquor 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS taxes furnish an excellent illus- 
tration. We have just begun to 
tid ourselves of the social evils of the bootlegger and 
gangster. We have made it less and less profitable 
for illicit liquor to be sold. Shalf we now transfer the 
liquor business to the illicit trade once more and build 
up for the gangster those very sources of revenue 
which ought to be going into the Treasury? 
Congress can well afford to go slow about impos- 
ing taxes on consumption goods of this kind. It has 
been argued, and rightly, that sales taxes will hurt 





the poor man’s budget. But there are already some 
sales taxes which are high for him. Take the tobacco 
taxes. If additional sales taxes are imposed, the poor 
man will pay more for his smokes. There are more 
poor people buying tobacco products than rich peo- 
ple. If sales taxes are wrong for the necessities of the 
poor man’s budget, then Congress ought to be care- 
ful about increasing materially any existing sales taxes. 


ANTI-TRUSTLAWS The most essential feature of 
CAN BE SUSPENDED economic policy is in the domain 
TEMPORARILY of industrial production. The 

Sherman anti-trust laws applied 
at will by the Department of Justice can wreck our 
plants and prevent our expansion just as effectively 
as bombs dropped from airplanes. The President has 
approved as a makeshift the idea of permitting the 
Department of Justice to use discretionary powers 
with respect to enforcement. This is not a proper ap- 
proach. We should avoid the mixing of defense poli- 
cies with the manipulation of the enforcement power. 
Law violation should not be condoned under any cir- 
cumstances. The forthright course is to ask the Con- 
gress to amend the law. 

America got along very well under the NRA when 
the anti-trust laws were temporarily suspended. We 
can get along for the period of the emergency the same 
way. And the NRA’s mechanism should be revived. 
The code authorities furnish the easiest and most di- 
rect way to maintain a system of discipline within all 
businesses and industries. It is a plan through which 
the rationing of supplies can function and prices can 
be handled in the public interest. On every code au- 
thority there should be a government representative. 
The plan can be brought back into operation in less 
than a month’s time. 

The need right now is for coordination of our eco- 
nomic efforts by building for the future a soundly con- 
structed system of free enterprise which can apply 
the principle of lower and lower prices as plant ca- 
pacity and demand are increased. The Congress and 
the Executive should be able to formulate economic 
policy for the nation with the cooperation of industry 
and labor. Such a council is imperatively needed lest 
the individual agencies and bureaus drop their bombs 
at random and create havoc in our production ma- 
chine at a time when we need greater and greater 
quantities of goods for war purposes. 
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Are Our Extensive Naval Patrols 
Likely to Involve Us in the War? 


Senator Tobey 


(Rep.), New Hampshire; Member, Senate 
Committees on Interstate Commerce, Bank- 
ing and Currency, and Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, 


answers: 


To get the issue straight, I would like 
to refer to the report given before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce last 
week by Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations. According to the statement 
which he made, before it was censored, 
your question should read: “Is the opera- 
tion of our convoys 3,000 miles out in the 
Atlantic likely to involve us directly in the 
war?” His statement is as follows: “I wish 
I could talk about convoys. I would like 
to tell you where they are 3,000 miles out 
from the high latitudes to the Equator in 
both oceans, but if I did, somebody would 
say: ‘I wonder if Betty Stark has gone 
crazy giving away all that secret informa- 
tion?’ ” 

President Roosevelt, Secretary Knox, 
Senator Connally of Texas and Senator 
George, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, among others, have each 
warned the American people that convoys 
are likely to involve us directly in the 
war. I concur. 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood 


(Retired); Chicago, Ill.; Chairman of the 
Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Acting Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, 1918-19; 
Acting Chairman, America First Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I believe that the operation of our naval 
patrols 2,000 miles out in the Atlantic is 
likely to involve us directly in war. 


Edward S. Corwin 


PRINCETON, N.J.; Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, Princeton University; Former Presi- 
dent, American Political Science Associa- 
tion; Former Special Assistant to Attorney 
General, 


answers: 


Whether the operations of our naval 
patrols would involve us in anything more 
than “shooting” from time to time would 
depend, I believe, on the reactions of the 
American public to said shooting, and to 
the propaganda to which it would doubt- 
less give. rise. It is fairly manifest, I 
think, that the Axis powers do not want 
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Because of its importance in de- 
livering arms to England, and the 
possible incidents leading to war 
that might arise from it, the exten- 
sion of our neutrality patrol has 
lately become a main issue with 
the American public. Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, has 
spoken of “‘our patrols 2,000 miles 
out,” and President Roosevelt con- 
tinues to emphasize that U.S. war- 
ships will sail wherever necessary 





for the defense of the re, 
To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 
News sent to naval and defense 
experts and authorities on inter- 
national affairs this question: 

Is the operation of our na- 
val patrols 2,000 miles out in 
the Atlantic likely to involve 
us directly in war? 

Answers are presented here. 
More will appear in the next issue. 











FREDERIC R. COUDERT 


a real war with us at present if it can 
be avoided. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


NEW YORK CITY; International Lawyer; 
Former Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, Former Legal Adviser to the Brit- 
ish Embassy, 


answers: 

Vessels of the United States Navy are, 
of course, entitled to go anywhere on the 
high seas. The question, therefore, is un- 
der what circumstances the activity of our 
naval patrols might be likely to directly 
involve us in war. 

If these patrols were used for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the location of Ger- 
man or Italian vessels seeking to prey 
upon British commerce or to attack Brit- 
ish warships, Germany or Italy might con- 
sider such activity of a nonneutral and 





SENATOR TOBEY 


—Alfred Fox, Harris & Ewing 


EDWARD S. CORWIN 


belligerent character and make it a ground 
for war. They would probably not admit 
the attitude adopted by the United States 
that aid to a belligerent defending itself 
against an aggressor and _ treaty-violator 
is permissible by international law. 

Practically, I do not think that Ger- 
many or Italy would treat such action 
by our patrols as a cause for war, because 
their interests would be against involving 
the United States in the war. 


W. W. Cumberland 


NEW YORK CITY; Economic Expert with 
American Peace Commission, 1919; Former 
Foreign Trade Adviser, State Department; 
American Delegate to Conference on Ger- 
man Long-Term Debts, Berlin, 1934, 


answers: 
No. This country will be involved in 
war when Hitler considers it to his ad- 
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vantage to fight us, or when Mr. Roose- 
yelt decides that our present semiwar 
should proceed to a more active phase. 
Atlantic naval patrols will not be a de- 
termining factor on either side. 


i. M. Birkhead 


KANSAS CITY, MO.; Founder and National 
Director, Friends of Democracy, 


onswers: (by telegraph) 

Yes, the operation of naval patrols 

2000 miles out on the Atlantic is likely 

~ to involve us in war. But we should take 

the risk. In fact, we should make sure 

that everything we produce for England 

is delivered safely and surely to England, 
war or no war. 

The Lend-Lease Bill means all our aid 
- | © delivered safely to England. This is the 
law of the land and a minimum obliga- 
tion to England. We are already in the 
war except for the shooting. 


Philip C. Jessup 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of International 
law, Columbia University; Member, Board 
of Directors, Council on Foreign Relations; 
Chairman, American Council, Institute of 
— Pacific Relations, 








answers: 

If we become involved “directly in war” 
it will be the result of a complex of cir- 
cumstances, not of any one single event. 
It is true, nevertheless, that some particu- 
lar incident, such as a battle between our 
naval patrols and German or Italian sub- 
marine or air forces, may be the occasion 
for an announcement of actual participa- 
tion in the fighting. 

No more specific answer to your ques- 
tion is possible, since the public is not 
informed concerning the exact nature of 
“patroling.” 


, Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 
(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 


Atlantic Fleet Train, 1919; Former Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Forces in European 





j Waters; Former Member, General Board of 
in the Navy, 
mit 
tes answers: 
self 


Such a patrol to report by radio broad- 
cast all German raiders sighted would 
justify Germany in attacking the patrol 
er vessels. And such a patrol to be effective 
would require a larger navy than would 
be required to sweep the seas of German 
Ing raiders. 

Moreover, unless our war vessels on 
patrol could attack on sight all German 
raiders we should be faced with the ri- 
diculous and tragic problem of our ships 


use 


ith . 

He being allowed to defend themselves only 
ont; after having been torpedoed! 

ate Our policy is to defeat Hitler and our 


only correct strategy is to open war on 
him while England is still going strong and 
to throw all possible force into’ the strug- 
gle. Any other strategy may spell disaster. 
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Out of the Night 


N LOS ANGELES it is eleven o'clock; in Detroit, one; in 
Schenectady it is two o'clock in the morning. 


In Los Angeles a young riveter moves a little faster down the 
row of rivets that stitches a gleaming airfoil. In Detroit a helmeted 
welder concentrates on the harsh arc that knits two pieces of steel 
plate. In Schenectady a veteran machinist watches a little more 
intently the lathe tool that pares a precise 1/1000 of an inch from 
a 20-inch steel shaft. 


Listen! You will hear them: staccato beat of rivet guns . 
crackle of welding torches . . . harsh whisper of turning lathes. 
The sounds of America working! 


Look! You will see them: factory windows ablaze at night . 
long freights rolling by in the twilight . . . somewhere in New- 
foundland six bombers, motors idling, poised eastward on a runway 
in the gray dawn. The signs of America producing! 

Many men, many places, three shifts. But one job—to make 
America secure. 


Different machines, making different things—bombers in Los 
Angeles, tanks in Detroit, generators in Schenectady. But behind 
them all ove universal force: electric power—turning lathes, joining 
metals, providing a changeless, universal light. 


For more than 60 years electricity has been the power that makes 
all work kin. In itself one of the major industries that have con- 
tributed so much to American life—contributing now in its own 
right to national defense—electricity is today vital to all the others 
as they labor “‘all-out’’ in America’s defense. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Several commentators 
fear remarks presage 
active U.S. role in conflict 


Approximately two-thirds of the com- 
|| menting editors regard as an unjustified 
| extension of administrative power the Fed- 
1} eral Communications Commission’s latest 
regulations in the field of radio. These reg- 
ulations provide chiefly that contracts of 
affiliation between stations and networks 
lj be limited to one year, and that contract 
clauses preventing a station affiliated with 
one network from carrying programs of 
j other networks be outlawed. The Commis- 
sion also demanded that the National 
| Broadcasting Company divest _ itself, 
through sale, transfer or dissolution, of 
one of its major networks. ; 
However, one-third of the editorial com- 
ment on the Commission’s action em- 
phasizes the need for restricting what are 
called “monopolistic” tendencies within 
the industry. Thus, the Youngstown (0.) 
Vindicator (Dem.) avers, “It is trug there 
have been monopolistic aspects in network 
affairs. Stations joining one network have 
been forbidden to take programs from 
others; even when one station refuses a 
network program another station in the 
same territory cannot have it; restrictions 
have been placed on the stations’ rights to 
reject network programs. Some of these 
should be modified.” 
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lhe bro aud Con of National Iesues— 


FCC’s New Rules on Competition 
In Radio: Reaction of Editors 


On the other hand the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.) declares: 
“What the FCC has done is to present an- 
other and particularly flagrant example of 
the administrative absolutism which is 
tightening its hold upon the United 
States. It has indicated the belief of a 
majority of its members that their juris- 
diction depends upon their personal no- 
tions of what should constitute the public 
interest.” 

In the same vein, the Marshalltown 
(Ia.) Times-Republican (Rep.) _ states: 
“We should be aware our Constitution is 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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SEED GOING TO WASTE 


being rewritten by such groups as the 
Supreme Court, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and similar bureaus.” 

“The public,” decides the New York 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.) , “might well be 
excused if it finds itself perplexed by the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
bombshell which has just exploded in the 
engine room of the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry. The Commission finds the network 
system to be ‘in the public interest,’ but it 
objects to the general character of the 
contracts upon which the networks are 
built. Perhaps “the ‘public’ might do well 
to note the nature and extent of the pow- 
ers assumed by the Commission. It is 
evident that this particular ‘Caesar’ is 
receiving substantial nourishment as it 
goes along.” 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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Taking a different view, the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.) says: “Disinter- 
ested persons are likely to regard some of 
the rulings as probably good and others as 
probably doubtful in value. The outside 
observer is likely to regard those new rules 
that seem to guarantee local stations a cer- 
tain freedom of choice as wholesome. The 
violent objections voiced by the great sys- 
tems should not be taken too seriously; 
but neither should they be dismissed with- 
out any consideration. The public inter- 
est is not served by inflicting injustice 
even on a giant corporation.” 

“The real issue,” in the opinion of the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “is not 
whether the large radio networks find the 
new order burdensome, but whether it will 
best serve the public interest. The FCC's 
order is based on the generally acceptable 
assumption that the public interest in ra- 
dio may be protected most effectively by 
active competition among broadcasters and 
network systems. The evidence of concen- 
trated power is plentiful; surely Congress 
never intended to grant such monopolistic 
privileges to three broadcasting chains.” 

“The president of the National Broad- 
casting Company is right when he declares 
the new regulations are a step toward 
Government control of radio,” states the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union (Ind), 
commenting that “by the very nature of 
radio, a certain amount of policing is 
necessary.” The Times-Union adds: “But 
the Commission has gone far beyond what 
is necessary. Broadcasters are right m 
protesting vigorously these new rulings, 
and it is in the public interest that they 
test them in the courts, as they promise 
to do.” 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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The Pro and Con of National Issuos 





MR. STIMSON’S CALL FOR ACTION 


Editors View Secretary's Speech as Test of Sentiment on War Entry 


Several commentators 
fear remarks presage 
active U.S. role in conflict 


Most of the nation’s editors praise Sec- 
retary of War Stimson’s speech, calling for 
use of the United States Navy to protect 
ships carrying supplies to Britain, as a 
forthright statement of the convoy issue. 
Several newspapers, however, express 
alarm, taking his words as a warning that 
the moment of American entry into the 
war is close at hand. All commenting edi- 
tors interpret the speech as the President’s 
bid for public reaction to possible interven- 
tion in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

“Secretary Stimson has raised the crucial 
question on which the American people 
can no longer delay a decision,” declares 
the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) . “This 
question is whether or not the American 
Navy should now be used ‘to make secure 
the seas for the delivery of our munitions 
to Great Britain.’ Convoys would almost 
inevitably mean the loss of some American 
lives. This could be justified on one ground 
only—that in the end it would save many 


more American lives as well as American 
liberties. Mr. Stimson states the choice ex- 
actly.” 

The New York Daily News (Ind.) put 
its reaction in a paragraph: “What we 
think about the Stimson speech is this: 
That we are headed for a shooting war, de- 
clared or undeclared, and that the Admin- 
istration is conditioning the public mind 
for such shooting war.” 

Declaring that “the address by Secre- 
tary Stimson came clean as to our weak- 
ness and our strength,” the Washington 
(D.C.) Daily News (Ind.) concludes: 
“The frankness of Secretary Stimson is 
refreshing and heartening. We as a nation 
need more and more of that, to clear the 
fog in which we have been walking.” 

In the opinion of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader (Dem.), “Secretary Stim- 
son’s bold speech was a trial balloon, but 
a balloon sent up so close to the White 
House that no one needed Steve Early’s 
assurance that the President knew what 
Stimson was going to say. Mr. Stimson 
been selected to whether 
Americans are prepared for convoy at an 
early date, if patrol fails.” 


has ascertain 


“The Stimson speech,” says the New- 
ark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), “is de- 
signed to stimulate public thought, to elic- 
it public reaction and to prepare us for 
what lies ahead. No language could be 
graver than Mr. Stimson’s conclusion, in 
which he warned of the possible loss of 
American lives.” Adding that all Ameri- 
will this is 


cans agree an occasion for 
grave seriousness, the News concludes: 


“That is Secretary Stimson’s description of 
a choice with which our Government now 
confronts us—whether or not the United 
States shall embark upon a naval war.” 

The Providence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) 
sees in the address an argument for strong- 
er leadership from President Roosevelt. 
“In a carefully prepared speech,” the 
Journal contends, “Secretary Stimson in- 
formed the nation that the time has come 
for more positive action in aiding Great 
Britain. 

“If the situation is as grave as he says 
it is, then the President should face 
the grim facts and state the situation real- 
istically to the nation. That is his respon- 
sibility. Mr. Stimson has made it necessary 
for him to speak.” 


THE CARTOONISTS LOOK AT A COBRA 


Cargill in Chicago Herald-Examiner 
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Kirby in New York Post 
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(This article represents the result of gp 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today, 


GUARDING AGAINST PRICE INFLATION 


Methods by Which the Government Seeks to Prevent a Runaway Spiral 


Establishment of ceilings, 
priorities and high taxes 
among control weapons 


American business faces the prospect of 
more vigorous action by the Government 
in controlling prices asked for industrial 
products. To date, Government action on 
prices has been relatively mild, but the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, under Leon Henderson, is making 
plans for a frontal attack on all prices that 
threaten to skyrocket. 

The underlying reason for this policy is 
the recognition that the defense program 
steadily is exerting more pressure on avail- 
able supplies of materials, plants, ma- 
chinery and labor that are needed to make 
vast quantities of ammunition, airplanes, 
tanks, ships—and even food and clothing. 
In building and operating a huge arma- 
ment industry, the Government, through 
wage payments and profits, also provides 
civilians with more dollars to compete 
with the Army and Navy in bidding for 
the same materials the defense program 
requires. 

If this situation gets out of hand, prices 
will skyrocket in an inflationary whirl. 
Billions will be added to the Government’s 
arms bill and civilians will find that living 
costs are almost beyond their reach. To 
OPACS has been assigned the job of in- 
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J. KENNETH GALBRAITH 
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suring that this situation, which occurred 
disastrously in the World War and some- 
what more mildly in 1937, does not take 
place again. 

How is this task to be carried out? , 

First, through a large organization. Mr. 
Henderson is recruiting a staff to watch 
all price trends closely. As top aides, he 
has appointed John E. Hamm as deputy 
commissioner, David Ginsburg as counsel, 
J. K. Galbraith as head of the price divi- 
sion and Joseph L. Weiner, former SEC 
official, as head of civilian allocation. This 
group will co-operate closely with the Pri- 
orities Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and with Milo Perkins, 
president of the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
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MILO PERKINS 


poration, who is keeping tab on food 
prices. 

OPACS is being staffed with econo- 
mists, commodity experts and men thor- 
oughly familiar with industrial buying 
policies. Through Miss Harriet Elliott and 
her organization, consumers also are being 
advised in buying methods designed to 
prevent runaway prices. Altogether, 
OPACS proposes to throw a net loosely 
over the nation’s price structure and to 
draw the strings whenever the price of 
any commodity or group of commodities 
threatens to bulge. A variety of opera- 
tions are to be employed in pulling these 
strings. 


THESE ARE AMERICA’S . . 
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LEON HENDERSON 


Price ceilings. The most direct method 
is to establish a maximum price tliat can 


be charged for industrial products. This 9 


has been done for new and used machine 
tools, scrap metals and steel. In other in- 
dustries, such as copper, brass, zinc and 
lumber, ceilings are established informally 
by agreement with producers. 

Present policies are to attack price rises 


on a patchwork basis—hitting situations J 


only as they occur. By controlling special 
situations, Mr. Henderson hopes to keep 
the general price structure in hand. An 
example of this is his recent order freezing 
steel prices at current levels, even though 
the industry had granted a substantial 
wage increase. 

Steel is required by many industries, 
and by keeping the price for this com- 
modity stable, OPACS plans to stabilize 
costs of steel-using industries and _ thus 
throttle at the source any tendency to 
raise prices because costs are rising. Thus, 
farm implement manufacturers are noti- 
fied that, since they need pay no more for 
steel—their principal cost item—there 
seems to be no justification to increase 
prices for agricultural machinery while 
this situation exists. 

Through this method, officials trust that 
they can avoid entering retail markets— 
admittedly a difficult task. Should retail 
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prices threaten to shoot upward, however, 
OPACS is prepared to act. This was 
demonstrated during the recent coal 
strike. With mines shut down, coal tem- 
porarily became scarce and fear was felt 
that some dealers might be disposed to 
profiteer. Thus, Mr. Henderson froze all 
coal prices at levels prevailing before the 
strike, lifting the order after miners re- 
turned to the pits. 

Costs. A fundamental policy of price 


_, « PRICE CONTROLLERS 
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JOHN HAMM 


control is to keep prices in line with costs 
and to allow only reasonable profits to 
producers. Thus steel prices were fixed on 
the theory that wage increases could be 
absorbed without raising the general cost 
of production and having this increase 
added to the costs of all steel users. In 
one instance, however, a steel producer 
has been allowed to charge prices above 
the ceiling when his records showed that 
the wage increase would wipe out his 
profits. 

This method is expected to be extended, 
particularly in the mining industry. If 
more copper or zinc is needed, for exam- 
ple, OPACS plans to grant special subsi- 
dies to high-cost mines without upsetting 
the general price structure. This added 
cost would be paid by the Government on 
the theory that this policy would be 
cheaper than to allow all copper or zinc 
prices to rise. 

Rationing. Closely linked with price 
ceilings are priorities. Through rationing, 
the Government plans to attack the price 
problem from the other end by allocating 
the amount of materials that a manufac- 
turer can get. Nickel plate plants, for 
example, cannot get more than their al- 
lotted amounts of nickel no matter what 
prices they are willing to pay. ’ 

The automobile curtailment program is 
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another case in point. Automobile compa- 
nies have been given production quotas 
for next year and will be allowed only 
enough metals, rubber and fabrics to meet 
these quotas. This policy doubtless will be 
extended to other industries, particularly 
metal-using plants, in the near future. 

Expansion. In fields where there are no 
raw material shortages, OPACS urges in- 
dustry to expand to meet the rising civil- 
ian demand for goods. In some instances 
this may be done by permitting moderate 
price rises. This now is the case in agri- 
culture. 

The Department of Agriculture fears a 
shortage in meats, poultry, vegetables and 
dairy products, particularly when Great 
Britain’s food requirements become known. 
Thus Mr. Perkins, through the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, has stepped in- 
to the market to raise prices for hogs, 
chickens, eggs, dairy products, tomatoes 
and beans. In supporting prices now, the 
Department hopes to prevent skyrocketing 
prices later by increasing available sup- 
plies. 

Taxes. Another means of preventing 
prices from bumping against the ceiling, 
ever threatening to break it, is to clamp 
high taxes on scarce products. Thus Mr. 
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Henderson has urged a 20 per cent excise 
on automobiles, and proportionately heavy 
levies on refrigerators, radios, kitchenware 
and office supplies—industries very likely 
to be rationed. Such taxes would make 
these articles less attractive to buyers with 
more dollars to spend. 

On the other hand, Mr. Henderson favors 
a policy of permitting buyers to get 
abundant supplies more easily. Therefore 
he would not impose higher taxes on tex- 
tiles, tobacco, theater and 
amusement centers. His theory here is that 
the national income should be allowed to 
expand as long as there is productive ca- 
pacity that can be developed and used. 





admissions 


Enforcement. ‘Vo eniorce price policies, 
OPACS plans to rely on indirect methods. 
As a matter of fact, no authority exists to 
prosecute anyone who disregards a price 
order. 

Publicity is regarded as the most ef- 
fective weapon. Most businessmen are ex- 
pected to comply with price orders volun- 
tarily as patriotic citizens, but if they do 
not, the threat to brand them publicly as 
willful violators is expected to secure com- 
pliance. This method worked during the 
World War and under NRA. 

Stronger measures than publicity are 
available. One of these is the President’s 
authority under the Selective Service Act 
to place compulsory orders. The entire out- 
put of a factory or the entire supply of a 
dealer could be purchased at the price fixed 
by the Government, and resold at the same 
price. 

A third method is to clamp priorities on 
stubborn dealers and producers to deprive 
them of freight cars to ship their goods, 
and to make it difficult for them to obtain 
raw materials, machinery or tools that 
they need to operate their businesses. 

These powers are believed to be suffi- 
cient to enforce whatever price policies are 
adopted. However, the Government’s 
price watchdogs are prepared to ask Con- 
gress for more sweeping authority if the 
situation requires it. 

In undertaking to control prices with 
present methods, OPACS officials acknowl- 
edge that they are proceeding the hard 
way, but they believe that these policies 
will cause less dislocation than more direct 
methods. Mr. Henderson freely admits, 
however, that “you cannot take six or 
eight billion dollars out of the stream of 
civilian production, as you do when you 
use priorities, without causing some severe 
dislocations, 


unemployment, and _ seeing 
the spectre of inflatign in consumer 


prices.” His policy is to soften these blows 
as much as possible. 
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The tinance Week 





SEEKING A COMPROMISE ON TAXES 


Search for Least ‘Painful’ Way to Raise Needed Billions for Defense 


Probable agreement 
on combination of 
four suggested plans 


After three weeks of intense study, the 
Congressmen who must find ways and 
means of raising $3,500,000,000 of new 
tax revenue still are without an answer 
to the problem of producing this money 
without hurting the taxpayers. 

To date, four ways of getting the money 
are officially recommended to the Con- 
gressmen. One way is recommended by 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau through 
his tax assistant, John L. Sullivan; a 
second is recommended by Congress ex- 
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—Wide World 
MARRINER S. ECCLES 
Congress has a choice... 


perts; a third by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson, and a fourth by Reserve 
Board Chairman Marriner Eccles. 

In these plans is a combination of sug- 
gested taxes that probably will be fitted 
together to form the 1941 Revenue Act. 
Any combination will be painful when 
applied to the taxpayer. The big question 
concerns which ones, among the groups of 
taxpayers, will suffer the greatest pain. 

The range of suggestions is as follows: 

What Mr. Morgenthau wants: First of 
all, the Treasury Secretary wants to keep 
unchanged the present group of individual 
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income taxpayers—those with $2,000 of 
net income if married and $800 worth if 
single. Out of this group he wants to ex- 
tract $1,500,000,000 of additional revenue 
by imposing what amounts to a starting 
tax of 16.5 per cent in place of the present 
44 per cent. This tax would be graded 
sharply higher as income increased. 

Then, Mr. Morgenthau would raise the 
rate of normal tax on corporation income 
sufficiently to obtain about $500,000,000 
worth of added revenue and would tighten 
up the excess profits tax to gain an addi- 
tional $400,000,000. On top of this he sug- 
gests that estate taxes be increased sharply 
and that $1,200,000,000 be produced 
through higher taxes and through new 
taxes on gasoline and automobiles and 
other goods and services. 

What Congress experts want: These 
experts think that the Treasury is too 
hard on individual taxpayers, particularly 
in the lower brackets. Instead of a 16.5 
per cent starting tax, they would impose 
an 11.5 per cent tax and would seek only 
about $1,100,000,000 from this source. 

Then, too, where the Treasury would 
make rather severe cuts in the exemption 
from excess profits taxes, Congress experts 
would make less severe modification of 
these exemptions. To raise the needed 
revenue, they then would increase the 
number and the rates of sales taxes. A tax 
is proposed on coffee, tea, sugar and cocoa, 
among other things. 

What Leon Henderson wants: Essen- 
tially, Mr. Henderson wants to use the 
taxing power in a way to help solve the 
problem of price control. As he sees it, 
the greatest need is to impose very heavy 
taxes on such objects as refrigerators and 
automobiles that compete with defense in- 
dustries for materials. He would raise 


. $900,000,000 more through very high taxes 


on products of this kind, starting with a 
20 per cent tax on both new and used cars. 

Next, Mr. Henderson would reduce— 
or not increase, at least—taxes on tobacco, 
liquor, gasoline, candy, theater tickets and 
other objects and services that are open to 
mass consumption and do not compete 
in any way with defense. The catch, how- 
ever, is that biggest revenues come from 
these sources. 

What Marriner Eccles wants: Unlike all 
the other official advisers, Mr. Eccles wants 
to start out by lowering exemptions from 
individual income tax so that the Govern- 
ment will dip down further into low-in- 


come groups to siphon off excess purchas. 
ing power and to tap the biggest volume 
of income. He would gear tax rates on 
lower incomes somewhat under those of 
the Treasury on the ground that the shock 
of a 16.5 per cent tax, coupled with the 
shock of rising prices on stationary in- 
comes of white-collar workers, may be too 
drastic and force too sharp a reduction in 
living standards. 

At the same time, Mr. Eccles wants to 
get very much more money through higher 
excess profits tax rates and lower excess 
profits tax exemptions. He believes that 
an increase of $1,000,000,000 from this 
source is not too much to expect. 

Everybody seems agreed that an in- 








, we—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
. +. one out of four plans 


crease of $3,500,000,000 in tax revenue is 
not too much to be sought at this time. 
Everybody seems agreed, as well, that in- 
creased taxes that are to be voted this 
year will be only one installment of a 
permanent tax bill that is to be much 
greater than any yet contemplated. 
The argument concerns who is to pay 
the increased bill. One conclusion that ap- 
pears to have been reached up to this time 
is that every effort should be made to 
avoid hitting low-income groups with 4 
direct tax. Yet it is in these groups that 
the greatest income increase is occurring. 
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Draft registrants who cannot meet 
fourth-grade reading and writing require- 
ments will be declared unfit for military 
service. 

* * * 

Abrogating its tax agreement with the 
United States, the Canadian Government 
sé now levies a 15 per cent income tax on 
American citizens living there—the United 


hase States will collect 1642 per cent on income 
ime derived from sources in this country by 
on Canadian residents and corporations. 
of * * * 
ock Three substitutes for the Walter-Logan 
the Bill to govern procedure of federal regula- 
in- tory agencies are now before the Senate 
too Judiciary Committee. 
1 in * * 

More than a dozen societies in America 
: to are collecting funds for the benefit of Ger- 
her man prisoners captured by the British. 
2eSS oe 
hat Mortgage foreclosures on city property 


this during the first three months of 1941 were 
14 per cent below the number in the same 
in- period last year. 

* * * 

The War Department has asked Gov- 
ernment officials to limit their inspection 
visits to defense plants because of com- 
plaints that many factories are being 
“over-surveyed.” 

The Director of the Mint says that if 
demand for small coins continues at its 
present rate, a new mint will have to be 
built to produce more coins. 

¥ * * 

In the 20 months since the outbreak of 
the war, 3500 American-built military 
planes have been exported to Great Brit- 
ain—an air fleet equal to that of the U.S. 
Army or the U.S. Navy. 

* * * 

President Roosevelt has approved a 
WPA project to teach Spanish to 10,000 
officers of the Army Air Corps as a gesture 
of Latin-American good will. 

* * * 

The Red Cross has lost more than one 
million dollars’ worth of relief supplies con- 
signed to Great Britain—9 per cent of to- 
tal shipments. But no ship flying the Red 
Cross flag has been lost. 


is * * 

ne. The Chairman of the Interstate Com- 

in- merce Commission recently told business- 

his men the Government will not hesitate to 

a assume control of railroads if transport 

ch difficulties develop due to defense speed-up. 
* * * 

ay The Army intends to build 555 chapels 

p- at cantonments throughout the country at 

ne @ total cost of 13 million dollars. 

to * * 

a Construction of 43 radio-television sta- 

at tions has been approved by the Federal 

g. Communications Commission. 
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From Middletown 
to the Brazilian 
Jungles 








MERICAN business can use the Established 1812 


42 National City branch “embassies” 


in Latin America and capitalize on a quarter century of 


“on the ground” experience. 


The inland manufacturer who had agreed to deliver 


mining machinery to the jungle section of Brazil has be- 


come one of our happiest clients. He needed intimate and 


detailed knowledge of local operating conditions and river 


transportation. Our staff in Rio, drawing on their “ around 


the corner” contacts, obtained accurate specifications, 


shipping instructions, credit data and a valuable practical 


guidance that enabled him to carry out his contract and 


created a new and active market. This is just one instance 


among thousands in the service folders of our customers. 


It has taken 27 years to accumulate a knowledge of the 


“know how” of doing business in Latin America. National 


City opened its first branch in Buenos Aires in 1914— 


other branches followed quickly. This pioneering has been 


done for American business, and you are invited to take 


advantage of the help we can give you. In Head Office a 


group of National City men who have been stationed at 


one time or another in all Latin-American countries are 


in daily contact with our men in the field. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 

















ARGENTINA CuHILF | Caibarien Mexico 
Buenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo 

lores . Matanzas p 
Plaza Once oy Santiago rr 
Rosaric “os sia Jima 

ae eae Barranquilla en 

Brazit Medellin 4 . - 

Rio de Janeiro Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico 
ernambuco Cusa Barahona San Juan 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Arecibo 
Sao Paul Sub-branches Puerto Plata 
ao Paulo Bayamon 
uatro San Pedro de c ; 

Cana Zone Caminos Macoris aguas 
Balboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 


Colon 


UruGuay 
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VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 
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THE RECORD OF STRIKE MEDIATION 


What New Board Has Done to Keep Defense Plants Operating 


Strength and weaknesses 
of Administration’s system 
for settlement of disputes 


Information now is available for a 
preliminary evaluation of the National 
Defense Mediation Board and of its 
effectiveness in preventing defense strikes. 

The record: In six weeks of operation, 
the Board has been requested to inter- 
vene in 32 cases. Only seven of these 
reached the Board before production had 
been halted and a strike begun. In all 
seven cases, the Board has been successful 
in preventing or postponing the stoppage. 

In 25 cases, work already had stopped 
before the Board was called in by the 
Secretary of Labor. In 17 of these cases, 
the Board has been successful in getting 
production resumed—the shortest case tak- 
ing 22 hours; the longest, 28 days. Seven 
were pending at the end of the sixth week. 

In one instance, the Secretary of Labor 
did not certify a case to the Mediation 
Board until five weeks after the strike had 
begun. In a number of other cases, the 
Board was not called in until the strike 
had been in progress for one week or more. 

Jurisdictional disputes: The Mediation 
Board has been asked to mediate one de- 
fense strike resulting from a jurisdictional 
dispute between two AFL unions. The 
Board refused to accept the case, contend- 
ing that the President’s order creating the 
Board limited its authority to disputes 
between employer and employe and con- 
tained no instructions as to disputes be- 
tween unions. 

The strike in question, tying up the 
Busch-Sulzer Diesel plant at St. Louis, 
Mo., involves the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Each union claims for 
its members the exclusive right to install 
machinery. Similar disputes between these 
two unions have recurred periodically dur- 
ing the last 30 years, one resulting in 
criminal prosecution under the antitrust 
laws against William Hutcheson, president 
of the carpenters’ union. The Supreme 
Court dismissed the case (U.S.N., Feb. 14). 

Lack of co-operation: One weakness in 
the Government’s present mediation 
policies was pointed out last week by Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, in testi- 
mony before the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee. Dr. Leiserson cited the 
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five separate agencies now attempting to 
mediate labor disputes, reported instances 
where these agencies have competed among 
themselves for jurisdiction over a labor 
dispute, and proposed the consolidation of 
the agencies into one centralized, per- 
manent organization. 


Industrial picture: The week the Media- 
tion Board was created, The United States 
News reported 39 strikes interfering with 
defense projects (U.S.N., Mar. 28). About 
42,300 employes were involved. Last week 
strikes interfered with 30 defense projects, 
involving 39,200 employes (see list below), 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Work stopped for all or part of last week on 30 defense projects. Construction of the 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, the naval ordnance plant, and new plant facilities at Chrysler, Hud- 
son and Packard motor companies, all in Detroit, Mich., and work at Ft. Wayne, also in 
Detroit, were halted. Production was delayed on howitzers, gun mounts, secondary alumi- 
num and brass, spark plugs, telegraph equipment, machine tools, pumps, parts for Diesel 
engines, airplane parts, underwear, mosquito netting, leather, gas-mask canisters and steam 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BvuILDING TRADES: 
Busch-Sulzer Diesel Engine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (75) 
General Builders Association, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works, 
Rock Island, Ill. (595) 
METAL TRADES: 
E. W. Bliss, Hastings, Mich. (1,540) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Aero Spark Plug Co., New York, 





N. Y. (900) 
Continental Can Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. (600) 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Monsanto, 
Tll. (900) 


Total: 7 AFL strikes involving more 
than 4,600 employes. 


shovels. Figures in parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, 


Mich. (750) 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
(3,500) 


CLOTHING WoRKERS: 
Reliance Manufacturing Co., Mich- 
igan City, Ind. (700) 
ELECTRICAL AND Rapio WORKERS: 
Allen D. Cardwell Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (40) 
Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (350) 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Ind. (450) 
Sklar Manufacturing Co., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. (300) 
Tagleabue Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(300) 
FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
La Porte, Ind. (1,200) 
FurR AND LEATHER WORKERS: 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill. (600) 
MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. Industrial Col- 
lieries, Ellsworth, Pa. (2,600) 
U. S. Reduction Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. (200) 
RUBBER WORKERS: 
Continental Rubber Co., Erie, Pa. 
(700) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Curtis Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (300) 
Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O. (650) 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
Vandergrift, Pa. (750) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Arcadia Knitting Mills, Allentown, 
Pa. (200) 
Black Hosiery Mills, York, Pa. (100) 
Dafoe-Eustice Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Fabric Associates, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gibbs Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WoOoDWORKERS: 
Western Washington Lumber Indus- 
try, Tacoma, Wash., and vicinity 
(22,000) 


Total: 23 CIO strikes involving 
more than 38,600 employes. 


Fort Wayne, 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 
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CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, escape pay- 
ing State taxes levied on earnings from the 
goods you process for use in other States. 
The Supreme Court has upheld the In- 
diana gross income tax as it applies to a 
company that does enamel work for cus- 
tomers outside the State, who ship their 
goods into Indiana for processing and re- 
ceive them back after the work is done. 


YOU CAN, according to one circuit 
court decision, freely express your opinion 
of labor unions, so long as such expres- 
sions do not interfere with your workers’ 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
under the Wagner Act. The court holds 
that free expressions of opinion are not 
in themselves a violation of the law. 


* ££ 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus Government 
contractor, obtain reimbursement from the 
Government for damage or loss to your 
equipment as the result of negligence by 
a Government employe. The Comptroller 
General holds that such reimbursement is 
lawful if other terms of the contract are 
being observed. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT obtain tax relief for a 
wife if you are temporarily serving in the 
Army or Navy. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau rules that the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act does not apply to taxes 
owed by a wife, even though her ability to 
pay has been reduced because of her hus- 
band’s service. 


% * a 


YOU CANNOT take a capital loss de- 
duction in your federal income taxes for 
losses which you suffered in making good 
the losses sustained by a trust that you set 
up and the income from which you re- 
ceive. The Board of Tax Appeals rules 
that, although you would be liable for per- 
sonal income taxes on the gains from such 
a trust, it does not follow from this that 
you are entitled to deduct the trust’s cap- 
ital losses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get permission 
from the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply to sell your goods at higher 
than ceiling prices for your product. One 
steel company, for example, was authorized 
to sell structural shapes and bars at prices 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











above the fixed ceiling. This exemption is 
granted, however, only in cases where costs 
justify the higher charges. 

YOU CANNOT ship critical metals to 
a customer if the shipment will act so as 
to increase the customer’s inventory. An 
extended list of such metals has been pub- 


lished by the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Customers also are ordered not 
to buy such metals for inventory purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN loan securities to your com- 
pany, give the company the right to sell 
those securities, and not be held liable 
for income taxes on the gain realized on 
the sale. A Board of Tax Appeals ruling 
exempts the original owner from taxa- 
tion, in a case where the corporation is 
obligated to repay the loan in kind. 


* 


YOU CAN, as an operator of a private 
detective and watchman’s service, obtain 
an exemption from wage-hour regulations, 
if a federal district court decision is up- 
held. A court in Texas held that such com- 
panies were exempt even though they con- 
tracted to watch premises occupied by 
firms in interstate commerce. 
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east — 
then Famine! 


AN OIL MUST PERSIST TO DO A JOB HERE 


FTER HAND OILING, a bearing is fooded. Be- 
fore the next oiling it is starved...with only Call in 
a microscopic oil film between metal parts. How 


to make sure that film won’t fail? 
The right oil must be used...an oil that will SOCONY-VACUU 
persist on metal surfaces between oilings. 


What is the right oil? That’s where a Socony- : GRACO» 
Vacuum engineer can help the men in your plant. for Correct epee = f-<. 


~wt 
SOCONY-VACUUM OILCOMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: IN “CORRECT LUBRICATION e 
Magnolia Petroleum Company Lubrication 1866-1 94] Lubricants 


General Petroleum Corporation of California 





Plus and Minus 
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The lid appears about ready to blow off in a retail trade boom. 

Reasons why are these..... 

Pay rolls are at a record high and rising rapidly; are to skyrocket as 
widespread wage increases get in their work. 

Farm income is high and rising rapidly; is promising to keep an upward pace. 

There is a prospect of tighter installment credit terms; a prospect that 
workers will want to buy before these terms tighten. 

There is a prospect of shortage in some lines; a prospect that there may 
not be enough automobiles or household equipment or other commodities to meet 
all demands. 


There is a rush to get under the wire before tax and wage increases force 
prices higher. 

Strong probability is that rationing will result in diverting $6,000,000,000 
to $8,000,000,000 of goods from civilian channels to military channels in the 
next year. This means: Shortages, a scramble for available goods, some unem- 
ployment, a boom condition with very strong pressure for price increases. 























Officially recommended boom controls are to be these... 

First, increase of capacity in key industries. Steel industry is pressed to 
increase capacity from present 84,000,000 tons to 110,000,000; aluminum from 
present 500,000,000 pounds to 1,500,000,000 pounds, as examples. 

Second, rationing of available material. Present rationing of aluminum is 
just a sample; is to be extended soon to steel, to most metals, to a wide variety 
of other raw materials. Result: Prospective curtailment for civilian indus- 
tries; prospective shortages in thousands of nonwar items. 

Third, use of taxes to siphon off excess income. War planners suggest high 
taxes on commodities competing for defense materials; suggest income taxes geared 
to take away purchasing power that otherwise would run wild. 

However: Industry is balking at plant expansion on the scale urged by Gov- 
ernment. Government is hesitating in use of rationing power on a scale that 
would really hit consumers. Congress is wary of high taxes. 

Resulting outlook is for a drift into trouble; for boom developments that 
may not easily be controlled. 














Approach of the really critical phase of this war is raising some doubts 
about the longer-range business outlook; is causing questions to be asked con- 
cerning business effect of probable developments. 

Alternatives seem to be these..... 

If Britain falls: Unanimous view of high officials is that war would con- 
tinue and come this way; that there would be no appeasement; that armament would 
be pushed ahead as fast or faster than ever. 

If Britain stands: Emphasis will be on speeded production to supply arms; 
will be on aircraft and merchant ship and warship output; will probably reflect 
increased U. S. involvement. 

Result is that, either way the present battle goes, armament demands are 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


likely to increase; are to involve a burden on U. S. productive facilities. 


Prospect of continuing war isn't ending the official effort to discover what 
a Hitler "New Order" in Europe would mean for U. S. 

Britain's John Maynard Keynes, one of the architects of the New Deal, says 
United States could not operate on a normal basis with Hitler running Europe. 

Commerce Department's Louis Domeratzky, the Government's authority on in- 
ternational economy, supports Keynes in a detailed analysis of Hitler plans. 








Conclusions are these: (1) A Hitler victory would force U. S. to greater 
self-sufficiency; would force a broad readjustment in agriculture and industry; 
(2) resulting need for greatly increased Government planning would force changes 
in existing economic and political organizations. 

Reasons offered for these conclusions are as follows: 

Hitler rapidly is organizing Europe into an economic unit, operated out of 
Berlin; is acquiring control of industry; is creating an exchange clearing sys- 
tem that operates through government direction; is emphasizing self-sufficiency. 

Hitler's plans call for a German trade organization to buy for all of 
Europe; to bargain on the basis of needs for a whole continent. 

No individual American firm could stand up on equal terms against politi- 
cal-economic power of a German government organization controlling Europe's market. 

Hitler's terms will call for credit and for barter. 

Hitler's method will be to exploit areas like South America that will be 
forced to seek outlets for raw materials; that will have relatively weak bargain- 
ing power; that will be susceptible to political influence. 

View is that the United States, under these circumstances, would be forced 
to organize industry into @ pattern of Government planning and control to com- 
pete with Germany, or would be forced to isolate itself and go in for a planned 
economy on a basis of self-sufficiency. 
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Best advice on tax law planning appears to be this..... 

To expect severe tightening of present excess profits tax. 

To expect less heavy tax on middle incomes -- $2.0 9 to $25,000 -- than the 
Treasury recommends, although sharply higher than at present. 

To expect a base corporation tax of at least 30 per cent. 

To expect a rather cool reception in Congress to Henderson-Eccles sugges- 
tion for drastic taxes on automobiles, refrigerators and other commodities that 
compete for materials needed in defense. 

Congress and Treasury and defense officials are getting tangled up in reve- 
nue needs and planning theory. Theory is that sales taxes should be lightened on 
goods that are available in abundance and increased on goods that compete with 
defense. But: Revenue needs require that taxes be placed where yield will be 
highest. 

Also: It continues to look as though Congress will balk at use of income 
taxes to reach down into the low-income groups for direct revenue. 

















Big new program for bomber building is just the first of 1941 armament pro- 
grams; is to be followed by others. 

Initial planning for the fiscal year that begins in July, 1942, is in terms 
of a $36,000,000,000 budget. 

This would mean: immense demands upon industry; an immense drain on raw ma- 
terial supply, labor supply, plant facilities. 

Signs suggest that the real armament effort, the really big orders for de-= 
fense, still are ahead; still are in the planning stage. 
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"The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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Evrror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plea for Information 


Sir:—Your “Tomorrow” page (always 
an interesting part of The United States 
News) in the issue of May 2 is most 
alarming. In respect to Britain and the 
necessary help to be furnished by this 
country, I am wondering just what forces 
are preventing a clear, clean-cut state- 
ment by the Government. It is the people 
of this country who must bear the burden 
and furnish the strength in the prospective 
war activities in the field, in the air, on 
the sea and in the factories. It is we who 
must pay the bills; and it is we who must 
make sacrifices. 

What this country needs right now, it 
seems to me, is an all-out comprehensive 
presentation of the situation as it may be 
known by those in charge and in control. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Georce H. Woops 


* * * 


lindbergh: Pro and Con 


Sir:—Will you please remind Mr. Lind- 
bergh that it required about 15 years to 
whip Napoleon? Also, that the privilege of 
freedom of speech is extended to the Pres- 
ident of the United States as well as to 
the citizens? 

New Orleans, La. Joe Facer 

Sir:—The criticism directed against 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh may be honest, 
but time will verify his good judgment 
and true American patriotism. In my 
opinion he represents the American spirit, 
notwithstanding the tirades of Anglophiles 
like Harold Ickes, Claude Pepper, etc. 
Wintersburg, Ariz. M. Puiip SHerman 


* * ~ 


On Deferring Skilled Workers 


Sir:—In relation to your “Question of 
the Week” on changing the draft age 
(US.N., May 2), I trust that the Senate 
will not be permitted to make the same 
mistake, unchallenged, that the Kaiser 
did in the last war and France did in 1939. 

In each case the industrial plants were 
robbed of their mechanics to serve in the 
army. The record shows that Hitler is 
not making this mistake, and all his bat- 
tles have been won primarily in the ma- 
chine shops of Germany. 
Butte, Mont. A. R. ATKIN 
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"Why don't they 


call them 


THAT’S WHAT Pullmans really are 
... ‘traveling hotels.” Guest houses 
that give you the comforts of easy liv- 
ing en route...a night’s sleep in a 
real bed, in the same privacy you enjoy 
at home; plenty of space to move about; 
every facility for comfortable dressing 
and toilet . . . every assurance that you 
will reach your destination feeling and 
looking your best! 


WW And remember, too, Pullman gets 


~~ ll 


Ask your ticket agent about Pullman Grand Circle 
Plan for trips from coast to coast. Permits cover- 
age of entire country at one low rate. Many route 
combinations possible, 


Pullman << 
| V2 Claes Tae 


you there in any weather. Fogs and 
storms don’t impair the continuity of 
Pullman service . . . and don’t give you 
the feeling that you are unsafe! 

Do your traveling the way that gives 
you the “7 Great Business Travel Ad- 
vantages”’ outlined below! Go Rail-and- 
Pullman and get a bigger return on 
your travel dollar! 


Going Pullman is good business! 


Advantages: 


TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR 
BUSINESS. Leave your office late. 
Work aboard Pullman if you like. 


SLEEP—feel fit on arrival! Sleep 
is a business necessity! You get 
it on Pullman! 


LOOK WELL-GROOMED on ar- 
rival. Pullman provides ample 
space for clothes and personal 
luggage. Washrooms have plenty 
of towels, hot water. Individual 
toilet facilities in private rooms. 
SERVICE—courteous, efficient 
and hospitable! 

RELIABILITY in meeting appoint- 
ments. No need to wire cancel- 
lations or request postponements 
of business meetings! 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES— 
safest fast transportation in the 
world. 

CENTER-OF - TOWN ARRIVAL, 


near hotels and center of business. 
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A Program for Peace—Without Pieces 


By Our Peace—lIt's 


The Surrender First Committee is just the organization some 
people have been waiting for, among other things too numerous 
or too libelous to mention. 

It is a patriotic association of courageous Americans annoyed 
by the prospect of the United States getting all messed up with 
soldiers and taxes and bombs. It has its inspiration, or a part 
of it, in the irrefutable fact that after every war there is peace, 
so why go to war to get what we have now, anyhow? 

Hitler, it may be pointed out, has won more territory than 
the equivalent of seventeen States in the Union. That’s more 
than Wendell Willkie won 
in 1940. 

But Willkie gets invit- 
ed to the White House 
by President Roosevelt, 
whose election he op- 
posed. The Surrender 
First Committee thinks 
it only right that Adolf 
Hitler, who won more territory than Willkie and did not oppose 
F.D.R. in November, should be given the run of the White 
House, too. SFC’s desire is to invite Hitler before he invites 
himself, of course. 

SFC points out that, in the European contest, Hitler has won 
everywhere except in England, having just obtained Libya on 
a recount, despite American aid to Churchill. Did Hitler send 
any help to Roosevelt’s opponents during the summer and 
autumn of 1940? SFC declares without fear or equivocation 
that the foreign policy of the United States as directed against 
Hitler is vulgar, impolite and unneutral. It also costs a lot 
of money. 

Also, it is likely to make Hitler mad. And everybody knows 
what happened to Poland and Yugoslavia when Hitler got mad 
at them! 

So, SFC says, let the Nazis come. Let ’em in. What differ- 
ence will it make? They can’t vote, at least not for a couple 
of years, because they wouldn’t be citizens. And their Japanese 
allies, who might occupy the Western States, could never be- 
come citizens on account of the Exclusion Act. Meanwhile, 
the peaceful invaders would have to have food and tobacco and 
places to live, which would be a boon to American farmers, 
businessmen and property owners. 

Surrender America First is the only realistic organization in 
the country. There is the Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
Committee, which virtually exists for putting us into the war. 
There is the America First Committee, which is opposed to 
war but is in favor of building a bigger Army and Navy for 
the so-called defense of the United States. Both organizations 
are sincere, but mistaken. They don’t know the value of money. 
SFC begs to point out that nations without a navy, like Switz- 
erland, and without an army, like the Republic of Andorra, 
are the only ones in Europe not in this war. 

SFC is not prepared to publish its list of sponsors yet, but 
quite a few legislators, society and labor leaders and business- 
men will be among the charter members. 

SFC will have, as part of its legislative program, a move to 
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Wonderful—Reporter 


exempt its members from the new income and excise taxes. 
This republic was established after a revolution against taxes 
contrary to the will and conscience of the colonists, wherefore 
it would be illogical to require SFC members to pay taxes for 
a defense program they oppose. Moreover, the Constitution 
says that “private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation,” and one’s money is certainly 
private property—or used to be. 

Once SFC enlists a majority of Americans it will, of course, 
dictate the course Congress shall take. That will mean im- 
mediate repeal of the 
Lend-Lease Act, saving 
us $7,000,000,000, and 
abandonment of the 
armament program, which ' 
will save $15,000,000,000. 


All construction of war- rns! CPB. 


ships and military mate- 

rial will be stopped, of 

course, and the Army restored to its guard-of-honor status of 
1932. Freed from the burden of war-provoking militarism, the 
American people will have a perfect picnic. Educational camps 
will have to be built in every country to shelter the misguided 
enemies of peace, of course, and the thousands of miles of 
barbed wire required will keep busy the factories which are 
now in the evil industry of munitions. 

When America is surrendered, South America and the British 
Empire naturally will fall into line and then we shall have 
a world where there are no boundary lines, no wars, no strikes, 
nothing. Or nothing much, anyhow. The United States will 
not be thrown into an uproar every two or four years by the 
extravagances of popular elections. Nobody will have to worry 
anymore, because worrying won’t do any good, you see. 

All that stands between such a Utopian world and a con- 
tinuation of the horrors of war is a stubbornly shortsighted pol- 
icy on the part of some Americans who refuse to surrender first. 
In fact, many of them say that they will fight first, actually 
willing to die themselves as well as have others die, because 
they don’t want repeal of the first ten Amendments to the 
Constitution—written 150 years B N O (Before the “New 
Order’’) . 

SFC, which may also be translated as the Safety First Com- 
mittee, is perfectly willing to let such human relics of the Dark 
Ages fight all they want. 
Perhaps an area can be 
set aside in the Sahara, 


THAN Hee 
Te or Death Valley, or 
THat j Re France or some _ other 
LT 





2 TAXES 






THIS s Ber, PAX ] 


desert, where the belli- 
cose can fight to extermi- 
nation without bringing 
harm to the peace-lovers. 

SFC calls upon all who don’t want to get hurt to rally 
around the noble symbol of the Ostrich, that bird of peace 
and plumage so unlike the preying eagle. It’s better to stick 
your head in the sand than to be buried completely. 
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William H. Davis: Mediation 
Of Labor Disputes Is His Hobby 


Of all men called from private life for 
the defense emergency, few enjoy their 
jobs more than William Hammett Davis, 
New York patent attorney who is vice 
chairman of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. What golf is to many men, 
mediation is to Mr. Davis—an absorbing 
avocation. 

This is not to say that Mr. Davis is an 
amateur mediator. No amateur could 
have won a settlement of the 10-week 
strike that tied up the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company plant at Mil- 
waukee, within 22 hours after beginning 





—Wide World 


WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


hearings. Nor could any amateur have 
handled the soft coal strike as astutely as 
did Mr. Davis—private Washington con- 
versations generally credit Mr. Davis with 
“master-minding” the truce that ended 
the month-long coal deadlock. These and 
the General Motors dispute are the most 
crucial situations that have been referred 
to the Mediation Board since President 
Roosevelt created that agency on March 
19. And these are the cases over which 
Mr. Davis has presided as mediator rep- 
resenting the public. 

Most men enjoy talking about their hob- 
bies, and Mr. Davis is no exception. As he 
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sees it, mediation is a simple process begin- 
ning with the assumption that there is al- 
ways something two men can agree on no 
matter what their differences. From there, 
the process follows a few simple rules: 

“First, let everyone have his say. If you 
don’t,” Mr. Davis explains, “you’re up 
against a psychological bloc created in the 
mind of the man who thinks, ‘If this damn 
fool would only listen to me... .’ 

“Second, repeat in your own words the 
essence of what each of the disputants has 
said. This is to let him know you under- 
stand his point and to convince him that 
you are a fair-minded person who under- 
stands his position. 

“Third, you begin to explore the possible 
areas of agreement and, once an area of 
agreement is found, keep enlarging it until 
the parties will agree to sign.” 

Mr. Davis admits, however, that coaxing 
and persuasion will not always bring the 
settlement. When persuasion fails, he does 
not hesitate to apply pressure, or, as he 
says: “Waving the sword of righteousness.” 

Two personal characteristics are re- 
sponsible for Mr. Davis’s success in medi- 
ating, his colleagues say: A phenomenal 
memory that comes in handy when the 
principals to a dispute conveniently “for- 
get” what they argued a few minutes 
before, and an innate honesty. 

A wealthy, socially prominent attorney 
whose clients have been big 
firms, Mr. Davis is regarded by his asso- 
ciates as a liberal in labor matters. He 
describes his own position: “I think the 
course of history in labor relations is erys- 
tal clear, only the people don’t know it 
yet. I am an educator.” 

In 1938, as a member of the President’s 
special commission to investigate labor re- 
lations, Mr. Davis went to England and 
Sweden. There he saw employers, organized 
on a national and regional scale, bargain- 
ing as a unit with national labor unions. 
This type of national bargaining already is 
being practiced in a number of U.S. 
industries—clothing, glass, coal, pottery, 
printing—and Mr. Davis expects its spread. 

For the immediate future, however, Mr. 
Davis is seeking greater use of arbitration 
as a substitute for strikes in settling dis- 
putes. He has proposed to Congress that it 
ask employers and unions to reopen agree- 
ments that now do not provide for arbitra- 
tion of all disputes and for prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts to make this procedure 


business 


compulsory. He does not, however, favor 
any law to restrict union activity. 
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Fleet Owners! 





to get the facts on 
lowering lubrication 
and maintenance 
costs! 


LOOK INTO SEALED LUBRICATION 


Especially developed to pre- 
vent the damage that dirt ina 





lubricant can do, Cities Serv- 
ice Sealed Lubrication Ride 
Improver Service provides 
grease in refinery-sealed car- 
tridges. Sealed lubrication 
means that right up until 
the time when the grease hits 
the shackles on your car or 
truck it’s never exposed to 
dirt nor moisture. 


Scores of leading owners are 
using Sealed Lubrication to 
cut service and repair bills. 
Why not let a Cities Service 
representative call and ex- 
plain fully how it can do 
the same for you? The cou- 
pon below is for papesee= 
your conve- 
nience. Mail it 
now and get 
prompt action. 








CITIES SERVICE 
RIDE IMPROVER 


ROOM 1326, 60 WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY 

Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting 
lubrication and maintenance costs on our 
fleet. Please send us details explaining 


how Cities Service Sealed Lubrication 
Ride Improver Service will help us do it. 
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A Budget of 36 Billions? . .. Concern Over Food 
For Britain . . . Toward Economic War on Axis 


The President is letting drop hints 
that he wishes it had been unneces- 
sary last autumn to say some of the 
things he did say about the determina- 
tion to avoid war at almost any cost. 


xk * 


Very high officials of the Army and 
Navy are recommending that positive 
action be taken to assure that no po- 
tential enemy be permitted to control 
key points on the West Coast of Afri- 
ca or to gain control of the Cape Verde 
and Azores Islands. 


* & ® 


There is an influential body of State 
Department and Navy opinion that 
favors action to assure against hos- 
tile moves by Japan in the event that 
naval operations are required in the 
Atlantic. 


x kk 


Henry Morgenthau is making progress 
in his argument with Cordell Hull 
over the use of this country’s economic 
power to curb potential enemies. 


xk * 


Leon Henderson and other high of- 
ficials who exercise an influence on 
White House decisions are thinking 
already in terms of a Federal Govern- 
ment budget of at least $36,000,000,- 
000 for the year that will start July 1, 
1942. Long-range planning is being 
forced by defense requirements. 


x * * 


New Dealers are about ready to make 
public a report on estimated needs 
for steel that will serve as the basis 
for new demands for further large- 
scale expansion in that industry. 


x * * 


J. B. Hutson, who was assistant AAA 
administrator, will head up the new 
defense organization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


em ® 


Treasury’s John L. Sullivan is not 
getting on.so well with Congressmen 
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in his effort to sell very high taxes on 
middle-class incomes. The Treasury’s 
tax representative and Congress ex- 
perts have widely different ideas. 


x * 


Informed officials of this Government 
are inclined to be more concerned 
about the food problem of England 
than they are about the food problem 
of France or other conquered terri- 
tories. 


xk * 


Emil Schram will be expected to re- 
establish a liaison between Wall Street 
and Washington when he moves from 
chairmanship of the RFC to presi- 
dency of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


x * * 


Recent speeches by Secretaries Hull, 
Stimson, Knox, Jones and Wickard 
were “trial balloons,” used by the 
President to determine the public re- 
action to belligerent utterances. Re- 
action was judged at the White House 
to be favorable. 


x & 2 


Justice Frankfurter is coming more 
and more to hold a key position in in- 
fluencing decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Justice Frankfurter most often 
is spokesman for the Court’s New 
Deal majority. 


xk 


Highest Army officials strongly resent 
the implication that the military 
forces of this country are being 
“stripped” to provide war materials 
for Britain. 


x * * 


The increasingly belligerent speeches 
by members of the Cabinet are en- 
couraged, and in some cases partly 
prepared, by the White House. 


x kk 


Estimates of total Government ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 are being revised upward so 


fast that insiders are beginning to 
doubt that half will be paid for out of 
revenue. 


x * * 


American bombers being flown to 
Britain are so skillfully guided by 
British intelligence officers that only 
one has run into combat with a Ger- 
man plane. 


xk * 


The question of U.S. occupation of 
the island of Martinique is expected 
to come up again if the Vichy gov- 
ernment of France joins in military 
collaboration against England. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt’s belief that this 
country could help Britain win and 
still avoid shooting has been shaken 
by recent British setbacks in Africa, 
the Balkans, and the Near East, and 
by continued sinking of British ships 
in the Atlantic. 


xk * 


Word has been brought back to 
Washington by agricultural officials 
that isolationist sentiment in the Mid- 
dle West is stronger among the peo- 
ple of the rural towns than among 
the farmers. 


xk * 


A plan to place an embargo on ship- 
ment of all war materials to Japan is 
being given strong consideration by 


President Roosevelt and his im- 
mediate advisers. 
x k * 


Army and Navy pilots, flying as “ob- 
servers” in the air fighting over Brit- 
ain, are under no instructions to run 
if attacked by Germans. 


& * f 


Hopes that metal shortages soon will 
be eased by increased production are 
all but dashed. So rapidly are defense 
orders mounting, that any expansion 
in such items as aluminum will im- 
mediately be gobbled up by the Army 
and Navy. 
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Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


33 FINE BREWS BLENDED TO MAKE 
ONE GREAT BEER! 


IT’S SMOOTHER...IT’S TASTIER...IT NEVER VARIES 


Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, 





ABOUT ANOTHER ONE 
TO CELEBRATE ? 





handy cans, and on draft at better places everywhere. 


Gosh! Blending 33 Brews 
sure makes this ONE 
delicious beer ! 


Man, what flavor— 
what smoothness — 


what sparkle! How 
does Pabst do it? By ly 


blending 33 fine brews 





to make one single 
glass! As in the finest coffee and 
champagne, it’s this expert blending 
that gives Blue Ribbon Beer a good- 
ness that merer varies. Costly to do? 
Sure. But that’s what makes it ‘‘33to1”’ 
— your lucky catch — your smartest 
bet in beer. Today — enjoy a glass, 
and prove it! 


..with a 
Blue 
Ribbon 
on it 





























AD ought to know. Look at the wall behind him. 

Photo of Dad, straight and proud in old-style choker- 
collar blouse, Sam Browne belt, and second “looie’s” gold 
bars. And his decorations—the Order of the Purple Heart, 
Victory Medal, Croix de Guerre with palm. 

“You savvy quick, soldier,” he says to his son as that 
chip off the old block in the new uniform proffers Camels. 
“These were practically ‘regulation’ cigarettes with the 
army men I knew. Lots of other things seem to have 
changed, but mot a soldier’s ‘smokin’s.’ ” 


THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 
EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR AND 








Right! Today, and for more than 20 years, reports from 
Army Post Exchanges show that Camels are the favorite. 
And in Navy canteens, too, Camel is the leader. 

















Just seems that Camels click with more people than any 
other cigarette — whether they’re wearing O.D., blues, or 
civvies. You'll savvy, too—and quick—with your first 
puff of a slower-burning Camei with its extra mildness, 
extra coolness, and extra flavor, why it’s the “front-line” 
cigarette — past, present, and future! 


-<— 








@ What cigarette are you smoking now? The odds are that it’s 
one of those included in the famous “nicotine-in-the-smoke” 
laboratory test. Camels, and four other largest-selling brands, 


were analyzed and compared . . 


CAMEL 


oLESS NICOTINE: | 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling cigarettes tested—less than 
any of them—according to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself 


. over and over again... 
nicotine content in the smoke itself! And when all is said and 
done, the thing that interests you in a cigarette is the smoke. 


YES, SIR, THE SMOKE’S THE THING! SMOKE CAMELS! 


THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 








BUY CAMELS BY THE CARTON 
—FOR CONVENIENCE, 
FOR ECONOMY 


BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the average 
of the 4 other largest-selling 
brands tested — slower than 
any of them —Camels also 
give you a smoking p/us 
equal, on the average, to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ¢ 
Winston-Salem, North Ca 
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